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Bsn 
Tales and Piigeclianies. 


THE BROTHERS. 

[We ‘alluded to the following fale from “The Pilgrims of 
the Rhine,” in a brief notice of that work, in the last num- 
ber. It is stated by the author to be, in reality, founded on 
atradition of the Castles of Lizsenstrein and STeryre ts ; 
and is supposed to be related, by the young English lover to 
his betrothed, during their passage by the mountain which 
is still crowned by the massive ruins of those two ancient 
fortresses. ] 


You must imagine, dear Gertrude, said Trevylyan, a beau- 
tiful summer day ; and by the same faculty, that none pos- 
sess so richly as yourself, for it is you who can kindle 
something of that divine spark even in me ; you must rebuild 
these shattered towe;s in the pomp of old; raise the gallery 
and the hall; man the battlement with warders, and give the 

roud banners of ancestral chivalry to wave upon the walls. 
But above, slooping half-down the rock, you must fancy the 
hanging gardens of Liebenstein, redolent with flowers, and 
basking in the noon-day sun. 

On the greenest turf, underneath an oak, there sat three 
persons, in the bloom of youth. Two of the three were broth- 
ers; the third was an orphan girl, whom the lord of the op- 
posite Tower of Sternfels had bequeathed to the protection 
of his brother, the chief of Liebenstein. The castle itself 
and the demesne that belonged to it passed away from the 
female line, and became the heritage of Otho, the orphan’s 
cousin, and the younger of the two brothers now seated on 
the turf. 

“ And oh,” said the elder, whose name was Warbeck, 
* you have twined a chaplet for my brother; have you not, 


dearest Leoline, a simple flower 4 mer” 
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The beautiful orphan—{for b iful she was, Gertrude, 
as the heroine of the tale you bid mé tell ought to be,—should 
she not have to the dreams of my fancy your lustrous hair, 
and your sweet smile, and your eyes of blue, that are never, 
never silent? Ah, pardon me, that in a former tale, I denied 
the heroine, the beauty of your face, and remember that, to 
atone for it, I endowed her with the beauty of your mind)— 
the beautiful orphan blushed to her temples, and culling from 
the flowers in her lap, the freshest of the roses, began weav- 
ing them inte a wreath for Warbeck. 

“It would be better,” said the gay Otho, “to make my so- 
ber brother a chaplet of the rue and cypress: the rose is 
much too bright a flower for so serious a knight.” 

Leoline held up her hand reproving] 

“Let him laugh, dearest cousin, said 
sionately on her changing cheek ; “ and thou, Leoline, be- 
lieve that the silent stream runs the deepest.” 

At this moment they beard the voice of the old chief, their 
father, calling aloud for Leoline ; for ever, when he returned 
from the chase, he wanted her gentle presence ; and the hall 
was solitary to him, if the light sound of her etep and the mu- 
sic of her voice were not heard in welcome. 

Leoline hastened to her guardian, and the brothers were 
left alone. 

Nothing could be more dissimilar than the features and 
the respective characters of Otho and Warbeck. Otho’s, 
countenance was flushed with the brown hues of health ; his) 
eyes were of the brightest hazel ; his dark hair wreathed in} 
short curls round his open and fearless brow: the jest ever| 
echoed on his lips, and his step was bounding as the foot of 
the hunter of the Alps. Bold and light was his spirit; and) 
if at times he betrayed the haughty insolence of youth, he} 
felt generously, and though not ever ready to confess sor-| 
row for a fault, he was at least ready to brave peril for a) 
friend. 

But Warbeck’s frame, though of equal strength, was more | 
slender in its proportions than that of his brother; the fair 
long hair that characterized his northern race, hung on either! 
side of a countenance calm and pale, and deeply impressed! 
with thought, even to sadness. His features, more majestic | 
and regular than Otho’s, rarely varied in their expression.— 
More resolute even than Otho, he was less impetuous ; more | 
impassioned, he was also less capricious. 

The brothers remained silent after Leoline had left them.’ 
Otho carelessly braced on his sword, that he had laid aside} 
on the grass; but Warbeck gathered up the flowers that had, 
been touched by the soft hand of Leoline, and placed them 
in his bosom. aa 

The action disturbed Otho; he bit his lip, and changed) 
color ; at length he said, with a forced laugh,— 

« It must be confessed, brother, that you carry your affec- 
tion for our fair cousin to a degree that even relationship 


. 


ing om her face, saw, that though her eyes were full of tears, 


seems scarcely to warrant.” 
they yet looked steadily upon his; and he knew that she 


“It is true,” said Warbeck, calmly, “I love her with a love 
surpassing that of blood.” loved him only as a sister. 
_ * How,” said Otho, fiercely, “do you dare to think of Leo-| He sighed, and paused again ere he resumed. “Enough.” 
line as a bride ?” 'said he ; now to my task. Once on a time, dear cousin, there 

“Dare !” repeated Warbeck, turning yet paler than his) lived among these mountains, a certain chief who had two 
wonted hue. )sons, and an orphan like thyself dwelt also in his halls, And 

“ Yes, I have said the word! Know, Warbeck, that I, too) the elder son—but no matter, let us not waste words on him ! 
love Leoline ; I, too, claim her as my bride ; and never, while|,—the younger son, then, loved the orphan dearly ~more 
1 can wield a sword, never, while I wear the spurs of knight-| dearly than cousins jove; and fearful of refusal, he prayed 
hood, will I render my claim to a living rival. Even,” he ad-|/ the elder one to urge his suit to the orphan. Leoline, my 


ded (sinking his voice,’ “ though that rival be my brother!” || tale is dene. Canst thou not love Otho as he loves thee 2” 
Warbeck answered not; his very soul seemed stunned : And now, lifting his eyes to Leoline, he saw that she trem- 

he gazed long and wistfully on his brother, and then, turriag| bled violently, and her cheek was covered with blushes. 

his face away, ascended the rock, without uttering a single|) “Say,” continued he, mastering himself; “is not that 





word. flower (his present) a token that he is chiefly in thy 
This silence startled Otho. Aceustomed to vent every e-| thoughts ?” j 

motion of his own, he could not comprehend the forbearance!) “ Ah, Warbeck! do not deem me ungrateful, that I wear 

of his brother; he knew his high and brave nature too well | not yours also: but—” 

to imagine that it arose from fear, Might it not be con-|| “flush!” said Warhbeck, hastily; “I am butas thy bro- 

tempt, or might be not, at this moment, intend to seek their|| ther, is not Otho more? He is young, brave, and beautiful. 

father ; and, the first to proclaim his love for the orphan, ad-|)God grant that he may deserve thee, if thou givest him so 

vance, also, the privilege of the elder-born? As these sus-|/rich a gift as thy affections,” 

picions flashed across him, the haughty Otho strode to his|| “| saw less of Otho in my childhood,” said Leoline, eva- 

brother’s side, and laying his hand on his arm, said,— ‘|sively ; “ therefore, his kindness of Jate years seemed stran- 
“ Whither goest thou ? and dost thou consent to surrender) ger to me than thine.” F 

Leoline 2” | “And thou wilt not then reject him? Thou wilt be his 


“ Does she love thee, Otho ?” answered Warbeck, break- | bride ?” 
ing silence at last; and his ; fe so deep an anguish,|| “ And thy sister,” answered Leoline, 











that it arrested the passions o , even at their height. “ Bless thee, mine own dear cousin; one brother's kiss 
“It is thou who art now. silent,” continued Warbeck ;|| then, and farewell! Otho shall thank thee for himself.” 

“speak, doth she love thee, and has her lip confessed it?” || He kissed her forehead calmly, and turning away, plunged 
“T have believed that she loved me,” faltered Otho: “ but || into the thicket ; then—nor till then, he gave vent to such 





Warbeck, gazing pas-|| 


she is of maiden bearing, and Wer lip, at e has never told || emotions as, had Leoline seen them, Otho's suit had been lost 
it.” | for ever ; for passionately, deeply as in her fond and innocent 
“ Enough,” said Warbeck, “ release your hold.” | heart, she Loved Otho, the happiness of Warbeck was not less 
“Stay,” said Otho, his suspicions returning ; “ stay-—yet|| dear to her, 
one word ; dost thou seek my father ? He ever honored thee|| When the young knight had recovered his self-posséssion 
more than me; wilt thou own to him thy love, and insist on|| he went in search er Otho. He found him alone in the wood, 
thy right of birth? By my roul and my hope of Heaven, do||!eaning with folded arms against a tree, and gazing moodily 
it, and one of us two must fall !” ov the ground. Warbeck’s noble heart was touched at his 
“ Poor boy ,” answered Warbeck, bitterly, “ how little thou || brother’s dejection. 
canst read the heart of one who loves truly. aie thou jg. “ Cheer thee, Otho,” said he; “I bring thee no badti- 
I would wed her if she loved thee ? Thigkest thou I could, 8; IT have seen Leolite—i have conversed with her— 
even to be blest myself, give her one mament’s pain? Qut|/ nay, start not, she loves thee! she is thine !” 
on the thought—away !” : “ Generous—generous Warbeck !” exclaimed Otho; and 
“ Then wilt not thou seek our father?” said Otho, abashed. || he threw himself on his brother's neck. “No, wo,” said he, 
“ Our father !—has our father the keeping of Leoline’s af- |* this must not be; thou hast the elder claim. I resign her 
fections !” answered Warbeck ; and shaking off his brother’s|| to thee. Forgive me my waywardness, brother, forgive me!” 
grasp, he sought the way to the castle. “ Think of the past no more,” said Warbeck ; “ the love of 
As he entered the hall, the voice of Leoline thrilled upon! Leoline is an excuse for greater offences than thine: and 
‘him ; she was singing to the old chief one of the simple bal-|| now, be kind to her; her nature is soft and keen. J know 
| lads of the time, thatthe warrior and the hunter loved to hear. || her well ; for J have studied her faintest wish. Thou art bas- 
|He paused, lest he should break the spell (a spell stronger||ty and quick of ire; but remember, thet a word wounds 
|thgn a sorcerer’s to him,\ and gazing upon Leoline’s beauti-| where love is deep. For my sake as for hers, think more of 
ful form, his heart sank within him. His brother and himself) ber happiness than thine own; now seek her—she waits to 
had each that dsy, as they sat in the gardens, given her a|| hear4rom thy lips the tale that sounded cold upon mine.” 
flower: his flower was the freshest and the rarest ; his he|| With that he left his brother, and, once more re-entering 
saw not,—but she wore his brother's in her bosom! | the castle, he went into the halls of his ancestors, His fa- 
The chief, lulled by the music, and wearied with the toils || ther still slept; he put his hand on his gray hair, and blessed 
of the chase, sank into sleep as the song ended, and War-|| him; then stealing up to his chamber, he braced on his helm 
beck, coming forward, motioned to Leoline to follow him.— || and armor, and thrice kissing the hilt of his sword, said with 
He passed into a retired and solitary walk, and when they |) 4 flushed cheek, — 
were at a little distance from the castle, Warbeck turned|| “ llenceforth be thou my bride!” Then passing from the 
round, and taking Leoline’s hand gently, said,— |castle, he sped by the most solitary paths down the rock, 
“ Let us rest here for a moment, dearest cousin; I have) gained the Rhine, and hailing one of the numerous fishermen 
much on my heart to say to thee.” of the river, won the opposite shore ; and alone,,but not sad, 
“ And what is there,” answered Leoline, as they sat on a/| for his high heart supported him, and Leoline at least was 














' Leoline, 
land thy young hopes, as thou ever didst. Wilt thou not, || him, 
| Leoline ?” 





|mossy bank, with the broad Rhine glancing below, “ what is happy, he hastened to Frankfort. 

| there that my kind Warbeck would ask of me? Ah! would!) ‘The town was all gaiety and life; arms clanged at every 
‘it might be some favor, something in poor Leoline’s power to| corner, the sounds of «martial music, the waving of banners, 
grant; for ever from ny birth, you have been to me most ten- ithe glittering of plumed casques, the neighing of war- 
|der, most kind. You, I have often heard them say, taught my || steeds, al! united to stir the blood and inflame the senses, 
‘first steps to walk ; you formed my infant lips into language ;|| St Bertrand had lifted the sacred cross along the shores of 








‘and, in after years, when my wild cousin was faraway in the| the Rhine, and the streets of Frankfort witnessed with what 
| forests at the chase, you would brave his gay jests, and re- 


|| success ! 
main at home, lest Leoline should be weary in the solitude. t On that same day, Warbeck assumed the sacred badge, 
Ah, would I could repay you !” and was enlisted among the knights of the Emperor Con 
Warbeck turned away his cheek ; his heart was very full,|| rad. 
and it was some moments before he summoned courage to|| We must suppose some time to have elapsed, and Otho 
“oh |, and Leoline were not yet wedded ; for in the first fervor of 
“ My fair cousin,” said he, “those were happy days; but | bis gratitude to his brother, Otho had proclaimed to his fa- 
they were the days of childhood. New cares and new) ther and to Leoline the conquest Warbeck had obtained over 
thoughts have now come over us. But I am still thy friend,) himself; and Leoline, touched to the heart, would not con- 
and still thou wilt confide in me thy young sorrows | sent that the wedding should take place immediately. “Let 
at least,” said she, “not be insulted by a premature fes- 
| tivity; and give him time, among the lofty beauties he will 
“ Canst thou ask me !” said Leoline ; and Warbeck, gaz-" gaze upon in a far country, to forget, Otho, that he once 








'. 4 


386 
loved her who is beloved of thee.” 


The old chief applauded this delicacy ; and even Otho in 
the first flash of his feelings towards his brother, did not 
it’ They settled, then, that the marriage 


venture to 
should take at the end of a year. 
Months rolled away, and ana 


ions 4 the 


of the Cross by the courts they visited, o 
fact, neither minstrel nor priest 


who had remained behind. 


“And my brother enjoys this ardent and glorious life,” 
said the impatient Otho; “while I, whose arm is as strong,|/of Leoline went to his soul: he resumed his seat in silence ; 
art is as bold, languish here listening to the|\and Leoline, goin, 
dull tales of a hoary sire and the silly songs of an orphan 
His heart smote him at the last sentence, but he had 
already begun to weary of the gentle love of Leoline. Per- 
haps when he had no longer to gain a triumph over a rival, 
the excitement palled, or perhaps his proud spirit chafed at 
being conquered by his brother in generosity, even when 


and whose 
girl.” 


out-shining him in the success of love. 


But Poor Leoline, once taught that she was to consider 
Otho as her betrothed, surrendered her heart entirely to his 
auty, his daring valor, 
won while they awed her; and in the fitfulness of his nature 


control. His wild spirit, his dark 
were those perpetual sprin 
fountains of ever-agitated love. 
ief the change that was growin 
id she divine the cause, “ Surely 
thought she. 


Among the companions of Otho was one who possessed a 
singular sway over him. He was a knight of that mysterious 
er of the Temple,which exercised at one time so great a 


command over the minds of men. 
A severe and da 


oining the crusade. 
at the Castle of 
allowed himself a double license in love, and doubte 


could he disen 
that she would 


in the gor, 


deemed, he said, too lofty a marriage for the heroes w 
might win kingdoms for themselves. 


“To me,” said the Templar, “ such hopes are eternally de- 
nied. But to you, were you not already betrothed, what for- 


tunes might await you !” 


By such discourses the ambition of Otho was perpetuually 
aroused ; they eerved to deepen his discontent at his present 
= Tisteste the only solace it afford- 


obscurity, to convert to 
ed a the innocence and affection of Leoline. 

ne n 
halls of Liebenstein. 


cise of his art. 


himself at her feet. Louder, then, and louder rose the strain 
The minstrel sung of war ; he 


ed the name of Sir Warbeck of Liebenstein. 
saved the imperial banner ; two chargers slain beneath him 


he had covered their bodies with the fiercest of the foe.— 
Gentle in the tent and terrible in the fray, the minstrel] 


nt moody gloom settled 
upon Otho’s brow. In his excursions with his gay compan- 

mong the neighboring towns, he heard of nothing but 
the glory of the crusaders, of the homage — to the heroes 
the adventure ofj/and gazed upon the 
their life, and the exciting spirit that animated their wars. In 
snffered the theme to grow 
cold ; aad the fame of those who had gone forth to the holy 
strife, gave at once emulation and discontent to the youths depart 


of hope and fear, that are the) Ah, from the galleries of Constantinople, what eyes will 
She saw with increasing 
over,Otho’s mind; nor 
have not offended him,” 


rous wound in a brawl! with an English 
knight had confined the Templar at Frankfort, and prevent- 
ed his j uring his slow recovery he had 
formed an intimacy with Otho, and, taking up bis residence 
iebenstein, he had been strnck with the 
beauty of Leoline. Prevented by his oath from marriage,he 
not, 
the young knight from his betrothed, 
a new conquest to the many he had al- 
ready achieved. Artfully, therefore, he painted to Otho,the 
various attractions of the Holy Cause ; and, above all, he 
failed not to describe, with glowing colors, the beauties, who, 
s East, distinguished with a prodigal favor the 
warriors of the Cross. Dowries, unknown in the more ster- 
ile mountains of the Rhine, accompanied the hands of these 
beauteous maidens, and even a prince’s daughter was not 


@ minstrel sought shelter from the storm,in the 
His visit was welcomed by the chief, 
and he repaid the hospitality he had received, by the exer- 
He sang of the chase, and the gaunt hound 
started from the hearth. He sang of love, and Otho, forget- 
ting his restless dreams, approached Leoline, and laid 


painted the feats of the cru- 
saders; he plunged iuto the thickest of the battle ; the steed 
neighed ; the tramp sounded ; and you might have heard the 
tinging of the steel. But when he came to signalize the 
names of the boldest knights, high among thit loftiest sound- 
Thrice had he 


Pale as a statue, with ears that doubted their sense as they 
drank in the cruel words of her lover, stood the orphan. She 
did not speak, she scarcely breathed ; she sank into her seat, 
round, till, at the speech of the chief, 
both maiden pride and maiden tenderness restored her con- 
sciousness, and she said— 

J, uncle! shall J bid Otho stay, when his wishes bid him 








_ “He will return to thee, noble lady, covered with glory,” 
said the harper: but Otho said no more. The touching voice 


up to him, whispered gently, “ Act as 
\though I were not ;” and left the hall to commune with her 
heart and to weep alone. 

“I can wed her before I go,” said Otho, suddenly, as he sat 
that night in the Templar’s chamber. 

“ Why, that is true: and leave thy bride in the first week 
—a hard trial.” 

“ Better than incur the chance of never calling her mine. 
— Dear, kind, beloved Leoline !” 

“ Assuredly she deserves all from thee ; and, indeed, it is 
no small sacrifice, at thy years with thy mien, to renounce 
for ever all interest among the noble maidens thou wilt visit. 


‘look down on thee, and what ears,learning that thou art Otho 
the bridegroom, will turn away, caring for thee no more. A 
bridegroom without a bride! Nay, man, much as the Cross 
wants warriors, I am enough thy friend to tell thee, if thou 
weddest, stay peaceably at home, and forget in the chase the 
weg of war, from which thou wouldst strip the ambition of 
ove, 

“TI would I knew what were best,” said Otho, irresolutely. 
“ My brother—ha! shall he forever outshine me ?—but Leo- 
line, how will she grieve—she who left him for me !” 

“ Was that thy fault ? the Templar, gaily, “It may 
many times chance to ain to be preferred to another. 
Troth, it is asin that the conscience may walk lightly e- 
nough under, But sleep on it, Otho; my eyes grow heavy.” 

e next day Otho sought Leoline, and proposed to her 
that their weddiggshould pretede his parting, but so embar- 
rassed was he, ivided ioe two wishes, that Leoline, 
offended, hurt, stung by his coldness, refused the proposal at 
once ; she left him, fest he should see her weep, and then— 
then she repented of her just pride! 

But Otho, striving to appease his conscience with the be- 
lief that hers now was the sole fault, busied himself in prep- 
arations for his departure. Anxious to outshine his brother, 
he departed not as Warbeck,alone and unattended, but levy- 
ing all the horge, men, and money that his domain of Stern- 
fels—which he had not yet tenanted—would afford, he re- 
paired to Frankfort at the head of a glittering troop. 

The Templar,affécting a relapse, tarried behind, and prom- 
ised to join him at that Constantinople of which he had so 
loudly boasted. Meanwhile he devoted his whole powers of} 
pleasing, to console the unhappy orphan. The force of her 
simple love was, however, stronger than all his arts. In vain 
he insinuated doubts of Otho; she refused to hear them: in 
vain he poured, with the softest accents, into her ear the 
witchery of flattery and song: she turned heedlessly away ; 
and only pained by the courtesies that had so little resemb- 
lance to Otho, she shut herself up in her chamber, and pined 
in solitude for her forsaker, 

The Templar now resolved to attempt darker arts to ob- 
.|| tain power over her, when fortunately he was summoned sud- 
denly away by a mission from the Grand Master, of so high 









his breast than love—the passion of ambition. He left the 
castle to its solitude; and Otho peopling it no more with 
his gay companions, no solitude could be more unfrequently 
disturbed. 

,|| Meanwhile though, ever and anon, the fame of Warbeck 
reached their ears, it came unaccompanied with that of Otho; 
of him they heard no tidings: and thus the love of the tender 
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oo ‘ ded the beauty of a cou that had always 
“* The voice of Heaven cries aloud in his voice,” said the} high and martial in its ter; but the calm it once wore 
Tempiar, soleinnly. had settled down into ; he copversed more 
“ My son, I cannot chide thine ardor,” said the old chief,| than before; and though he smiled not less often,or less ki 
raising him with trembling hands; “but Leoline, thy be-||ly, the smile had more ght, and the kindness had for. 
trothed !” got its passion. He apparently conquered a love that 


was so early crossed, but mot that fidelity of remembrance 
eg Leoline Bins to + vw all and for. 
e him to replace the images he ha ven upon his soul, 

The orphan’s lips trembled with the as of Otho, but a 
certain recollection stifled even her anxiety. Warbeck hast. 
ened to forestall her questions. 

“ Otho was well,” he éaid, “and sojourning at Constanti- 
nople ; he had lingered there so long that the crusade had 
terminated without his aid ; doubtless now he would speedily 
oa month, a week, nay, a day, might restore him to hez 
side. 

Leoline was inexpressibly consoled,yet something seemed 
untold. Why, so eager for the strife of the sacred To 
had he thus tarried at Consrantinople? She wondered, 
wearied conjecture, but she did mot dare to search farther. 

The —- Warbeck concealed from her that Otho led 
a life of the most reckless and indolent dissipation ; i 
his health in the pleasures of the Greek court, and occa- 
pying his ambition with the wild schemes of founding @ 
cipality in those foreign climes, which the enterprizes of the 


ly bandits of the age. ' 

The cousins resumed their old friendship, and Warbeck 
believed that it was friendship alone. They walked 
among the gardens in which their childhood had strayed; 
they sat again on the green turf whereon they had woven 
flowers ; they looked down on the eternal mirror of the 
Rhine ; ah, could it have reflected the same unawakened 
freshness of their life’s early spring! 

The grave and contemplative mind of Warbeck had not 
been so contented with the honors of war, but that it had 
sought also those calmer sources of emotion which were yet 
found among the sages of the East. He had drunk.at the 
fountain of wisdom of those distant climes, and had acquired 
the habits of meditation which were indulged by those wiser 
tribes from which the crusaders brought back to the North 
the knowledge that was destined to enlighten their posterity. 
Warbeck, therefore, had little in common with the ruder 
chiefs around: he summoned them not to his board, or at- 
tended at their noisy wassails. Often late at night in yon 
shattered tower, his lonely lamp alone shone still over the 
mighty stream, and his ogly relief to loneliness was the pres- 
ence and the song of hisgoft cousin. 

Months rolled on, when suddenly a vague and fearful ru- 
mour reached the castle of Liebenstein. Otho was re 
home to the neighboring tower of Sternfels ; but not aione. 
He brought back with him a Greek bride of surprising beau- 
Ys and dowered with almost regal wealth. Leoline was the 

rst to discredit the rumor.—Leoline was soon the only one 
who disbelieved. 

Bright in the summer noon flashed the array of horsemen ; 
far up the steep ascent wound the gorgeous cavalcade ; the 
lonely towers of Liebenstein heard the echo of many a laugh 
and peal of merriment. Otho bore home his bride to the hall 
of Sternfels. 

That night there was a great banquet in Otho’s castle; 

the lights shone from every casement, and music swelled loud 
and ceaselessly within, 
By the side of Otho, glittering with the prodigal jewels of 
the East, sat the Greek. Her dark locks, her flashing eye, 
the false colors of her complexion, dazzled the eyes of her 
gests. On her left hand sat the Templar. 

“ By the holy rood,” quoth the Templar, gayly, though he 
crossed himself as he spoke, “we shall scare the owls to-night 
from those grim towers of Liebenstein. Thy grave brother, 


import, that it could not be resisted by a passion stronger inj Sir Otho, will have much to do to comfort his cousin, when 


she sees what a gallant life she would have led with thee.” 
‘Poor damsel!” said the Greek, with affected pity, 

“doubtless she will now be reconciled to the rejected one. — 

‘hear he is a knight of a comely mien.” 

| “Peace!” said Otho, sternly, and quaffing a large goblet 

jof wine. 


should forget his craft ere the Rhine should forget its hero. 


The chief started from his seat, Leoline clasped the min- 


strel’s hand, 
«Speak! pom have seen him! he lives, he is honored !” 
“fT, myself, 

ble maiden. 


shame into his soul ?” 


“Right!” cried Otho, suddenly, and flinging himself at the 
“Thou hearest what my brother has done, 
and thine aged eyes weep tears of joy. Shall J only dishon- 
or thine old age with a rusted sword?—No! grant me like 


feet of his father. 


my brother to go forth with the heroes of the Cross!” 


“ Noble youth,” cried the harper, “therein speaks the soul 


am but just fron: Palestine, brave chief and no- 
[ saw the gallant knight of Liebenstein at the 
right hand of the imperial Conrad. And he, lady; was the 
only knight whom admiration shone upon without envy, its 
shadow. Who, then, “continued the minstrel, once more 
striking his harp, “ who then would remain inglorious in the 
hatl? Shall not the banners of his sires reproach hits as 
they wave ; and shall not every voice from Palestine strike 


orphan was kept alive by the perpetual restlessness of fear. 
= length the old chief died, and Leoline was left utterly a- 
one. 

One evening as she sat with her maidens in the hall, the 
ringing of a steed’s hoofs was heard in the outer court; a 
horn sounded, the heavy gates were unbarred, and a knight 
of a stately mien and covered with the red mantle of the 
Cross, entered the hall; he stopped for one moment at the 
entrance, us if overpowered by his emotions ; in the next-he 
had clasped Leoline to his breast! 

“Dost thou not recognize thy cousin Warbeck?” He 
doffed his casque, and she saw that majestic brow which,un- 


to her. 
“The war is suspended for the present,” said he; “I 


up my banner in the hall, and spend my days in peace.” 
Time and the life of camps had worked their change upon 








like Otho’s, had never changed or been clouded in its aspect 
learned my father’s death, and [ have returned home to hang), 


; ; Warbeck’s face; the fuir hair, deepened in its shade, was 
of Sir Warbeck; hear him, Sir Knight, hear the noble | worn from the temples, aad disclosed one scar that rather ad-/ 


| The Greek bit her lip, and glanced meaningly at the Tem- 
_plar, who returned the glance. 

| “ Nougbt but a beauty such as thine can win my pardon,” 
|said Otho, turning to his bride, aud gazing passionately in 
her face. 

The Greek smiled. 

Well sped the feast, tne langh deepened,the wine.circled, 

'when Otho’s eye rested on a guest at the bottom of the board, 
| whose figure was mantled from head to foot, and whose face 
| was covered by a dark veil. 
“ Beshrew me,” said he, aloud: “ but this is scarce court- 
/eous at our revel; will the stranger vouchsafe to unmask ?” 
| These words turned all eyes to the figure, and they who 
/sat next it, perceived that it trembled viclpntiy; at length it 
jrose, and walking slowly, but with grace, to the fair Greek, 
,it laid beside her a wreath of flowers, 

“Itis a simple gift, lacy,” said the stranger, in a voice ot 
| such sweetness, that the rudest guest was touched by it.— 
“ But it is all I can offer, and the bride of Otho should not he 

without a gift at my hands, May ye both be happy!” 
| With these words, the stranger turned and passed from 











Norman adventurers had rendered so alluring to the knight- 


- 














* he pined, he thirsted to throw himself at her feet. 
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. jjan event had not failed to reach the éonvent of Bornhofen ;— 
r!” cried the Greek, recovering ||and now, two by two, came the sisters of the holy shrine, 
her . Twenty guests spratg up to obey the man- ||and the armed men made way, as with trailing nts and 
date. Ath veiled faces they swept along into the very lists. At that 

“ No, no!” said Otho, waving his hand impatiently; “touch | moment one from among them left her sisters, and with a 
her not at your peril.” ' slow majestic pace, paused not till she stood right between 

The Greek bent over the flowers, to conceal her anger,and ||the brother foes. + 
from among them dropped the broken half of a ring. Otho|| “Warbeck,” she said, in a hollow voice, that curdled up| 
recognized it at once ; it was the half of that ring which he|/his dark spirit as it spoke, ‘‘is it thus thou wouldst prove thy 
had broken with his betrothed. , he required not such |/love, and maintain thy trust over the fatherless orphan that 
a.sign, to convince him that that figure, so full of ineffable ||thy gire bequeathed to thy care ? Shall I have murder on my 

e, that touching voice, that simple action so tender in its||soul 7” At that question she paused, and those who heard it 
sentiment, that gift, that blessingy came only from the forsak- || were struck dumt, and shuddered. “The murder of one man 
en and forgiving Leoline! by the hand of his own brother!—Away, Warbeck! J com- 

But Warbeck, alone in his solitary tower, paced to and fro || mand !” 
with agitated steps. Deep, undying wrath at his brother’s|) “Shall I forget thy wrongs, Leoline ?” said Warbeck. 
yea er with one burning, one delicious hope. He|| “Wrongs! they united me to God! they are forgiven, 
con now that he had deeeived himself when he thought they are no more ; earth hath deserted me, but Heaven hath 
his passion was no more ; was there any longer a bar to his || taken me to its arms ;—shall I murmur at the change? And 
union with Leoline ? thou, Otho—(here her voice faltered)-—thou, does thy con- 

In that delicacy which was breathed into him by his love, ||science smite thee not—would thou atone for robbing me of 
he bad forborne to seek, or to offer her the insult of consola-||hope by barring against me the future? Wretch that should 
tion. He felt that theshock should be born alone, and yet||be, could I dream of mercy—could I dream of comfort, if thy 
¢ brother fell by thy sword in my cause? Otho, I have par- 

= contending thoughts, he was aroused by a/||doned thee, and blest thee and thine. Once, perhaps, thou 
knock at his door; he opened it—the passage was thron didst love me ; remember how I loved thee—cast down thine 
by Leoline’s maidens ; pale, anxious, weeping. Leoline had || arms.” 
left the castle, but with one female attendant; none knew); Otho gazed on the veiled form before him. Where had 
whither :—they knew too soon. From the hall of Sternfels||the soft Leoline learned to command ?—He turned to his 
she had over, in the dark and inclement night, to the || brother ; he felt all that he had inflicted upon both ; and cast- 
valley in which the convent of Bornhofen offered to the wea-||ing his sword upon the ground, he knelt at the feet of Leo- 
| spirit and the broken of heart, a refuge at the shrine of||line, and kissed her garment with a devotion that votary nev- 

od, er lavished on a holier saint, 

At daybreak the next morning, Warbeck was at the con-|| The spell that lay over the warriors around, was broken ; 
vent’s gate. He saw Leoline: what a change one night of//there was one loud cry of congratulation and joy. 
suffering liad made in that face, which was the fountain of|| “ And thou, Warbeck !” said Leoline, turning to the spot 
all loveliness to him. He clasped her in his arms ; he wept ;|| where, still motionless and haughty, Warbeck stood. 
he urged all that love could urge ; he besought her toaccept||) “Have I ever rebelled against thy will ?” said he, softly ; 
that heart whiclhad never wronged her memory by a/jand buried the point of his sword in the earth. “ Yet, Leo- 
thought. “Oh Leoline, didst thou not say once that these ||line, yet,” added he, looking at his kneeling brother, “ yet 
arms nursed thy childhood; that this voice soothed thine |/art thou already better avenged than by this steel !” 
early sorrows! Ah, trust to them again and for ever.—/| “Thou art! thou art !” cried Otho, smiting his breast; and 
From a love that forsook thee, turn to the love that never||slowly, and scarce noticing the crowd that fell back from his 
swerved.” path, Warbeck left the lists, 

“ No,” said Leoline ; “No. What would the chivalry of} Leoline said no more ; her divine errand was fulfilled; she 
which thou art the boast—what would they say of thee, if thou || looked long and wistfully after the stately form of the knight 
weddest one affianced and deserted, who tarried years for a-||of Liebenstein, and then with a slight sigh, she turned to 
aap. and brought to thine arms only that heart which he||Otho; “This is the last time we shall meet on earth. Peace 

abandoned? No; and even if thou, as I know thou||be with us all !” 


the silent as a shadow. 
: Bei back the 





wouldst be, wert callous to such wrongs of thy high name, 
shall I bring to thee a broken heart, and bruised spirit ? shalt 
thou wed sorrow and not joy ? and shall sighs that will not 
cease, and tears that may not be dried, be the only dowry of 
thy bride? Thou, too, for whom all blessings should be or- 
dained? No, forget me; forget thy poor Leoline! She 
hath nothing but prayers for thee.” 

In vain Warbeck pleaded ; in vain he urged all that pas- 
sion and truth could urge; the springs of earthly love were 
forever dried up in the orphafi’s heart,and her resolution was 
immovable—she tore be.self from his arms, and the gate cf 
the convent creaked harshly on his ear. 

A new and stern emotion now wholly possessed him ; nat- 
wn | mild and gentle, when once aroused to anger, he cher- 
ishe 


She then, with the same majestic and collected bearing, 
passed on towards the sisterhood ; and as, in the same sol- 
emn procession, they glided back towards the convent, there 
was not & man present, no, not even the hardened Templar, 
who would not, like Otho, have bent his knee to Leoline. 

Once more Otho plunged into the wild revelry of the age ;| 
his castle was thronged with guests, and night after night! 
the lighted halls shone down athwart the tranquil Rhine.— 
The beauty of the Greek, the wealth of Otho,the fame of the 
| Templar, attracted all the chivalry from farand near. Nev- 
er had the banks of the Rhine known so hospitable a lord as 
\the knight of Sternfels. Yet gloom seized him in the midst 





without a comforter? But farewell; I must not be found 
with thee. To-morrow I depart for Frankfort ; we shall meet 
ain. 
As soon as the door closed on the T , the Greek 
rose, and pacing the room, said, “Selfish, selfish ; how could 
[ever trust him? Yet I dare not brave-Otho alono. Surely 
it was hie step that disturbed us in our yesterday's interview. 
Nay, | will fly. I can never want a companion.” 
She clapped her hands; a young page appeared; she 
threw herself on her seat, and wept bitterly. 
The page approached, and love was mingled with his com- 
passion. 
“Why weepest thou, dearest lady ?” saic he; “is there 
aught in which Conrade’s services—services—ah, thou hast 
read his heart—his devotion may avail ?” 
Otho had wandered out the whole day alone; his vassals 
had observed that his brow was more gloomy than its wont, 
for he usually concealed whatever might prey within. Some 
of the most confidential of his servitors he had conferred 
with, and the conference had deepened the shadow of his 
countenance. He returned at twilight; the Greek did not 
honor the repast with her presence. She was unwell, and 
ae » be disturbed. The gay Templar was the life of the 
oard, 
“Thou carriest a sad brow to-day, Sir Otho,” said he, 
“good faith, thou hast caught it from the air of Liebenstein.” 
“T have something troubles me,” answered Otho, forcing 
a smile, “ which I would fain impart to thy friendly hosom.— 
The night is clear and the moon ie up; let us forth alone in- 
to the garden.” 
The Templar rose, and he forgot not to gird on his sword, 
as he followed the knight. 
Otho led the way to one of the most distant terraces that 
overhung the Rhine. 

“ Sir Templar,” said he, pausing, “ answer me one ques- 
tion on thy knightly honor. Was it thy step that left my la- 
dy’s bower yester-eve at vesper ?” 

Startled by so sudden a query, the wily Templar faltered 
jin his reply. 

The red blood mounted to Otho’s brow ; “ Nay, lie not, 
Sir Knight ; these eyes, thanks to God, have not witnessed, 
but these ears have heard from others of my dishonor.” 

As Otho spoke, the Templar’s eye, resting on the water, 
perceived a boat rowing fast over the Rhine ; the distance 
forbade him to see more than the outline of two figures with- 
in it, “She was right,” thought he; “ perbaps that boat al- 
ready bears her from danger.” 

Drawing himself up to the full height of his tall stature, 
the Templar replied haughtily— 

“ Sir Otho of Sternfels, if thou hast deigned to question thy 
vassals, obtain from them only an answer. It is not to ¢on- 
tradict such minions, that the knights of the Temple pledge 
their word.” 

** Enough !” cried Otho, losing patience, and striking the 
Templar with his clenched hand, “ Draw, traitor, draw! 

Alone in his lofty tower,Warbeck watched the night deep- 
en over the heavens, and communed mournfully with him- 
self. “To what end, thought he, “ have these strong affec- 
tions, these capacities of love, this yearning after sympathy, 
been given me? Unloved and unknown I walk to my grave, 
and all the nobler mysteries of my heart are for ever to be 





untold. 





jof gladness, and the revel was welcome only as an escape 


from remorse. The voice of scandal, however, soon began) 


Thus musing, he heard not the challenge of the werder on- 


it with the strength of a calm mind. Leoline’s tears, ‘to mingle with that of envy at the pomp of Otho. The fair] the wali, or the unbarring of the gate below, or the tread of 


her sufferings, her wrongs, her uncomplaining s;ir.t, the ||Greek, it was said, weary of her lord, lavished her smiles on||footsteps along the winding stair ; the door was thrown sud- 


change already stamped upon her face, al! cried aloud to him| 


for vengeance. “She is an orphan,” said he, bitterly ; “ she 
ha’ none to protect, to redress her, save me alone. My fa- 
ther’s charge over her forlorn youth descends of right to me. 
What matters it whether her forsaker be my brother? he is 
her foe. Hath he not crushed her heart? Hsth he notcon- 
signed her to sorrow till the grave? And with what insult ; 
no warning, no excuse ; with lewd wassailers keeping revel | 
for his new bridal, in the hearing—before the sight—of his, 
betrothed. Enough! the time hath come, when, to use his. 
own'words, ‘one of us two must fall!” He half drew his) 





others; the young and the fair were always most acceptable || denly open, and Otho stood before him, “Come,” he said, 
jat the castle ; and, above all, her guilty iove for the Templar) in a low voice trembling with passion: “come, | will show 
iscarcely affected disguise. Otho alone appeared unconscious) thee that which shall glad thine heart. Two-fold is Leoline 
of the rumor; and though he had begun to negiect his bride,)|| avenged.” ' 
he relaxed not in his intimacy with the Templar. || Warbeck looked in amazement on a brother he had not 
It was noon, and the Greek was sitting in her bower alone | met since they stood in arms each against the other's life, 
with her suspected lover; the rich perfumes of the East, min-/||and he now saw the arm that Otho extended to hun dripped 
gled with the fragrance of flowers, and various luxuries, un-|| with blood, trickling drop by drop upon the floor, 

knows till then in those Northern shores, gave a soft and ef-| “Come,” said Otho, “follow me ; it is my last prayer.— 
feminate character to the room. ‘Come, for Leoline’s sake, come.” 

“I tell thee,” said the Greek, petulantly, “that he begins|) At that name Warbeck hesitated no longer; he girdedon 








glaive as he spoke. and thrusting it back violently into the||to suspect ; that | have seen him watch thee, and mutter as) his sword, and followed his brother down the stairs end 


sheath, strode home to his solitary castle. The sound of| 
steeds and of the hunting horn met him at his portal; the 
bridal train of Sternfels,all mirth and gladness, were panting 
for the chase. 

That evening a knight, in complete armor, entered the 


banquet-hall of Sterniels, and defied Otho, on the part of| 


Warbeck of Liebenstein, to mortal combat. 
Even the Templar was startled by so unnatural a chal- 


lenge ; but Otho, reddening, took up the gage, and the day | 


and spot were fixed. Discontented, wroth with himself, a 
savage gladness seized him ;—he longed to wreak his des- 
perate feelings even on his brotber. Nor had he ever in his 
jealous heart forgiven that brother his virtues and his re- 
nown. 
At the appointed hour, the brothers met as foes. War- 
k’s visor was up, and all the settled sternness of his soul 
was st his brow. But Otho, more willing to 
brave the arm than to face the front of his brother, kept his 
visor down; the Templar stood by him with folded arms. It 
was a study in human passions, to his mocking mind. Scarce 
. had the firsytrump sounded to this dread conflict,when a new 
actor entered on the scene. The rumor of so unprecedented 


he watched, and play with the hilt of his dagger. Better let) through the castle-gate. The porter scarcely believed his 


us fly ere it is too late, for his vengeance would be terrible 
were it once roused against us. Ah, why did | ever forsake 
||my own sweet land for these barbarous shores! There, love 
|| is not deemed eternal, and inconstancy a crime worthy death.” 
“ Peace, pretty.one,” said the Templar, carelessly: “ thou 
knowest not the Jaws of our foolish chivalry. Thinkest thou 
I could fly from a knight’s halls, like a thief in the night >— 
Why, verily, even the red cross would not cover such dishon- 
jor. If thou fearest that thy dull lord suspects, why let us 
part. The Emperor hath sent to me from Frankfort. Ere 
jevening I might be on my way thither.” 
|| “And I left to brave the barbarian’s revenge alone? Is 
\|this thy chivalry ?” 
|) “Nay,prate not so wildly,” answered the Templar. “Sure- 
ly, when the object of his suspicion is gone, thy woman's art 
and thy Greek wiles can easily allay the jealous fiend. Do I 
not know thee, Glycera? Why thou wouldst fool all men 





eyes when he saw the two brothers, so long divided, go forth 
at that hour alone, and seemingly in friendship. 
Warbeck, arrived at that epoch in the feelings when noth- 
ing stans, followed with silent steps the rapid strides of bis 
brother. The two castles, as you are aware, are scarce & 
stone’s throw from each other, Ina few minutes Otho paused 
|at an open space in one of the terraces of Sternfels, on which 
the moon shone bright and steady. “ Behold,” he said, ina 
| ghastly voice, ‘behold !” and Warbeck saw on the sward the 
| corpse of the Templar, bathed with the blood that even still 
| poured fast and warm from his heart, 
| “Hark !" said Otho. “He it was who first made me was 
ver in my vows to Leoline; he persuaded me to wed yon 
| whited falsehood, Hark! he, who had thas wron my 
real love, dishonored me with my faithless bride, and thus-— 
thos—thus "—as grinding his teeth, he spurned again and e- 
gain the dead body of the Templar—* thus Leoline and my- 





gave a Templar.” | self are avenged ! 7‘: 

“ And thou, cruel, wouldst thou leave me?” said the Greek, “ And thy wife ?” said Warbeck, pityingly. 

weeping, “ how shall I live without thee ?” | « Fled—fied witha hireling page. Tt is well! ehe was not 
The Templar laughed slightly. “Can such eyes ever weep | worth the sword that was once belted on—by Leoline.” 
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The tradition, dear Gertrude, proceeds to tell us, that Otho, | 


oan often menaced by the rude justice of the day for the 
death of the Templar, defied and escaped the menace. On 
night. of bis revenge, a long delirious illness seized 
him ; the generous Warbeck forgave, forgot all, save that he 
had been once consecrated by Leoline’s love. He attended 
him through his sickness; and, when he recovered, Otho was 
an altered man. He forswore the comrades he had once 
courted—the revels he had once led. The halls of Sternfels 
were desolate as those of Liebenstien. The only companion 
Otho sought, was Warbeck—and Warbeck bore with him. 
They had no subject in common; for on one subject Warbeck 
felt at least too deeply to trast himself to speak; yet dida 
strange and secret sympathy re-unite them. They had at 
least a commo, w. Often they wére seen wandering 
together by ary banks of the river, or amid the woods, 
without apparently interchanging word or sign. Otho died 
first, and still in the rime of youth; and Warbeck was now 
left companionless. fn vain the Imperial Court wooed him to 
its pleasures—in vain the camp proffered him the oblivion of 
renown. Ah! could he tear himself fram a spot where morn- 
ing and night he could see afar, amid the valley, the roof that 
sheltered Fealine, and on which every copse of turf, remind- 
ed him of former days? His solitary life—his midnight vi- 

ils—strange scrolls about his chamber—obtained him by 

grees the repute of cultivating the darke; arts: and shun- 
ning, he became shunned by all. But still it was sweet to 
hear, from time to time, of the increasing sanctity of her in 
whom he had garnered up his lost thoughts of earth. She it 
was who healed the sick; she it was who relieved the poor ; 
and the superstition of that age brought pilgrims from afar 
to the altars that she served. 

Many years afterward, a band of lawless robbers, who, 
ever and anion, broke from their mountain fastnesses, to pil- 
lage and to desolate the valleys of the Rhine—who spared 
neither sex nor , neither tower nor hut—nor even the 
houses of God himself—laid waste the territories round Bon- 

demanded treasure from the convent. The Ab- 
of the bold lineage of Rudesheim, refused the sacrile- 
ious demand ; the convent Was stormed; its vassals resist- 
ed; the robbers, inured to slaughter, won the day; alread 
the gates were forced, when a knight, at the head of a small 
but p, rushed down from the mountain side, and 
tu tide of the Wier, Wherever his sword flashed, 
there fell a foe. Wherever his war-cry sounded, was a space 
of dead men in the thick of the battle. The fight was won; 
the convent saved; the Abbess and her sisterhood came forth 
to bless their deliverer. Laid under an aged oak, he was 
bleeding fast to death; his head was bare; and his locks were 
rey, but scarcely yet with years. One only of the sister- 
food recognized thet majestic face ; one bathed his parched 
lips; one held his dying hand; and in Leoline’s presence, 
passed away the faithful spirit of the last lord uf Liebenstein! 


the ve 


4 * * * * » * “ * 

“Oh !” said Gertrade, throuzh her tears, “surely you muet 
have al the facts—surely, surely, it mast have been im- 
— Leoline, with a woman’s heart, to have loved 

more Warbeck.” 

“ My child,” said Vane, “so think women when they read 
a tale of love, and see the whole heart bared before them ;— 
but —_ act they in real life—when they see only the sur- 
face o character, and pierce not its depths—until it is too 
late! 





THE GYPSIES. 


There are few questions in the history of the human spe- 

cies, curious than that of the origin and character of 

people. A rac@of men which presents the most 

i e non in social life, has existed near 

four centuries urope i and yet remains but imperfectly 

known. Neithertime, climate, politics, nor example, have 

any in their institutions, their manners, 

their language, or.their religious ideas, The Israelites are 

the only people, who have preserved, like them, their primi- 
tive character in foreign lands.* 


*Names by which they are known in the different countries in 
which they reside-—The Arabs and Moors call them Marami,— 
(robbsrs;) the Hungarians,—Cinganys and Pharaoh Nepek,( peo- 
ple of Pharaoh; the latter name is also given them in ‘I'ransylva- 
nia; the English have adopted the name of Gypsies—an alteration 
of the word Egyptians; Seotch, that of Caird; the Spanish 
call them, Gitanos; the Portuguese—Ciganos; the Dutch—Heide- 
nen, (Idolators;) the Russians —'l'ezengani; the ltalians—Zinga- 
ri; the Swedes— 
the Wallachians. rabians, M 
nians—Cigani; the Germans—Zigeuner; in France, they at first 
received the name of Egyptians, and more recently that of Bohe- 
mians, because the earliest of the tribe came into France from Bo- 
hemia. Historians of the Middle Ages designated then by the 
name of Azinghans; the modern Greeks under that of Atinghans; 
in Adzerbuaidjan, they are called Hindou Karuch,(black Hindoos;) 
in Persia—Louri; the Bucharians, and the inhabitants of Turkis- 





ing; the awe and Norwegians—Tatars; 
be oldavians, Servians, and Sclavo- | 


—— 





Different writers have assigned to these people a very dif- 
ferent origin: one traces them fvom the Eastern part of Tu- 


one considers them as German Jews; and others bring them 
from Egypt, Colchos, the Ukraine, &c. 

We know of but three writers who have placed this 
question in a true point of view. The two first, whose opin- 
ion is admitted by the learned generally, are Grell:nan, and 
David Richardson, who pias) 2 India as the cradle of the 
Tzengaris or Gypsies; Abbe Dubois places them among the 
Kouravers of Mohissoun, while others trace them tg the 
country of the Mahrattas, as their original position ; waere, 
indeed, they are still found united in tribes. 


different tribes of Parias, or men out of caste. The origin 
of Parias is en A ancient. This sub-caste is formed by the 
union of individuals, driven from different castes, for offences 
committed against the religion and laws; and includes a great 
number of tribes, among whom may be reckoned Vallouvers, 
the Chakalis, the Moutchiers, &c., and lastly the Tzengaris, 
the primitive tribe of our Bohemians and Egyptians, or the 
Zingari of the nations, which term still resembles the origi- 
nal name. 

The tribe of Tzengaris, called also Vangaris, on the coast 
of Concan and of Malabar, is nomadic. They are often met 
in whole bands near the ancient and magnificent city of Vi- 
sapour, and in the vicinity of Bangalore and Mahissour,which 
is called Mysore, from a habit of disfiguring Eastern names. 
They are in generel of a dark complexion, which justifies the 
Persian appellation of Black Hindoos. ‘Their religion, insti- 
tutions, manners, and language, differ from those of other 
tribes of Hindoos, During a war, they are addicted to pil- 
lage, carry provisions for the armies, and fill them with spies 
and dancers: during peace, they make coarse stuffs, and deal 
in rice, butter, galt, opium, &c. Their women are as hand- 
some and agreeable as the generality of Hindoos, but are ve- 
ry lascivious, hy often carry off young girls, whom they 
sell to natives and Europeans, They are accused of immo- 
lating human victims to their demons, and of eating human 
flesh. They everywhere follow the trade of errand runners 
and procurers, ‘he women are fortune-tellers—a business 
which they practise by striking on a drum, in order to invoke 
the demon; then pronouncing, with the air of a sybil, and 
with rare volubility, a string bs mystical words ; and after 
having gazed at the sky, and examined the lineaments of the 
hand of the person who consults them, they gravely predict 
the good or evil which is to be his destiny. The women al- 
$0 practise tatooing ; and the figures of stars, flowers, ani- 
mals, &c., which they imprint upon the skin by puncturation 
and vegetable juices, are ineffaceable. They live in families, 
and it is not rare to see father and daughter, uncle and niece, 
brother and sister, living like beasts together. They are 
suspicious, liars, gamblers, drunkards, cowards, poltroons, 
and altogether illiterate ; they despise religion, and have no 
other creed than the fear of rg cae, and of fatality. They 
og, in the province of Mahrat, among the Eastern 

auts, . 

The celebrated Cherif Eddin assures ua, that Timur sul- 
lied his —— by the massacre of one hundred thousand 
prisoners—Persians and Hindoos, The Moguls spread such 
terror in all parts of India, that great numbers abandoned 
that unhappy country. The Hindoos of the three first castes, 
indeed, remained firm to their country ;—their religion made 
it a duty ;—but no place could retain the Soudras and Parias, 
They are such vagabonds, that travellers have met with them 
in Abyssinia, in Arabia, at Tzouakem in the Persian Gulf, at 
Penang, at Singapore, at Malacca, at Manilla, at Celebes, at 
Anyer, and even in China, 

Is it not natural to believe that the Tzengaris, who are so 
accustomed to a camp life, and excluded from Hindoo com- 
munion, should practise, or feign to practise, the religion 
which offered them so many advantages? that they should 
act as sping and to the Hoge! papeat and that a 
portion of them s accompany Timur in his long traverse 
t h Kandahar, Persia, and Bukhara ; and ner passing 

gh the Caucasian regions, and leaving behind them a 
train of detached families, they should have come to a stand, 
some in Russia, others in Asia Minor; thata second column 
should have passed from Kandahar into Mekran and Irak A- 
rabia; and a third strayed into Syria, Palestine, and Arabia- 
Petrea, and should have reached Egypt by the Isthmus of 
Suez, and thence should have passed into Mauritania. 

It is not improbable that these rude travellers landed trom 
the Black Sea and Asia Minor,in Europe, by the intervention 
of the Turks during their wars with the Greek Empire; and 
it is equally probable, that the first of them who came to Eu- 
rope, sojourned in European Turkey, as Aventine informs 
us, and proceeded thence to Wallachia and Moldavia. In 
1417, they were found in Hungary, and at the conclusion of 
that year, they were seen in Germany and Bohemia; and the 
next year in Switzerland, and in 1422 in Italy. Pasquier 
carries their origin in France to 1417; and says that they 
styled themselves Christians from Lower Egypt, expelled 
thence by the Saracens; but that in reality they came from 








they call themselves Roumna Chal. These 
to the Mabratta language, and signify ‘‘men 


Bohemie. From France they passed into Spain and Portu- 
eg and afterwards, in the time of Henry the Eighth, into 
ngland, Their hordes commonly consist of two or three 





who wander in the plains.” 1 consider Tzengaris as their primi- 
dive name, and which je alll preserved in their mother coustry.. 


hundred persons of both sexes, 


nis; another from Zanguebar; one from Mount Caucasus ; 
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|| name of Gypsies or Egyptians; it is certain they have neither 
an Egyptian origin, norgame from Egypt to Europe, as both 

|Crantz and Munster have proved. | 

|| These people constitdte part of the population of all the 

| countries of Europe, an@ of a large portion of Asia. In Af. 

_ rica, the are found only i Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, Soudan, 
and Barbary. They have never appeared in America, 

| They are most numeroms in Spain, Ireland, Turkey, and 

| Hungary, but especially in Transylvania, Moldavia, Walla. 

| chia, Sclavonia, Courland, Lithuania, and the Caucasian pro. 

|, vinces, 

| Ino England they are still pretty numerous ; but are fi 

| only in distant places—seldom coming into towns, i 





The primitive tribes of the Tzengaris is a subdivision of | in small companies of two or three persons, In Ge 


| Sweden, and Denmark, they have become rare ; as 

|| Switzerland and the Low Couatries. In Italy, theirnu 

| are diminished. In Spain, it is gaid that there are fifty or 
ty thousand of them ; and in H@ngary, according to the best 
| information, about fifty thousand. In Transylvania, they are 
most numerous; for in a population of one million seven 
hundred and twenty thousand souls, there are reckoned one 
hundred and four thousand Tzengaris. We do not exag- 
gerate in estimating the Tzengarian og,Gipsy population of 
Europe at nearly a million: in Africa, at four hundred thou- 
sand: in India, at one million five hundred thousand ; and 
|| about two millions in all the rest of Asia ; for except in Asi- 
| atic Russia, China, Siam, Annan, and Japan, they arewwvery 
| where to be found. Hence we may deem the total number 
\of these people to be five millions, 

| We have thus a considerable portion of the human race, 
|thrown, as it were, beyond the common rights of nations ; so 
/many men wandering about, without any claims which can 
jattach them to the soil—encamping in places remote from 
'civilization—living by theft and deception—and everywhere 
| diffused—notwithstanding the persecution and contempt that 
are heaped upon them. 





From “ The Biographical, and Critical History of the Last Fifty Years,” by 
Allan Cuaningham. + 


BURNS. 


delineate, was highly born, and well educated; the poet of 
whom I am now to write, was, by birth, a peasant; and his 
education was according to his atation, Robert Burns wae 
born on the banks of Doon, near the old kirk of Alloway, 
|25th January, 1759: his early years were spent in toil too 
severe for even his vigor of body; he threshed in the , 
| reaped, mowed, and held the po h, before he was fifteen: 
inor when he grew up to man on did this drudgery pre 
|ise to end in ease and comfort. Sach was his untoward 
tune, that he saw nothing better for him, he said, in looking 
down the dim vista of futurity, than the moil of a eelieg clay 
and the old age of a public mendicant. The lighto 
dawned on him amid all this darkness; his sensibility was 
deep; his passions overfiowing and strong; and he loved— 
nay, we may say, adored, whatever was gentle and beautiful. 
He had an eloquent word and gn inspired song, for every fair 
face that smiled on him; and a witty saying and a fierce 
lampoon for every rustic who thwarted or contradicted him. 
He imputed his first inspiration to love: the loveliness and 
simplicity of a young girl, who reaped in harvest by his side, 
drew forth his first song: and his latest was addressed to a 
haughtier and higher beauty, to whom he had once in vain 
poured out the richest incense the Muse had to offer. It is 
remark-worthy, thet the most natural and impassioned songs 
in the whole compass of our literature, were written by a 
ploughman-lad, in honor of the rustic lasses around him. 


While his father lived, he wronght under his direction with 
a willing and anxious hand; and when he died, he wrought 
with the same diligence to support his mother and his broth- 
ers and sisters—who, but for his help, had been desolate.— 
Barren ground, bad seasons, and bad seed, united to render 
his toil unavailing: his passions, too, became his enemies— 
and he saw nothing better for him than to emigrate to the 
West Indies, and under a kindlier sun, endeavor to mend his 
fortunes. Before bis departure, however, he determined to 
publish his poems and songs; but there were no Tonsons or 
Murrays in Kyle; there were, nevertheless, Aikens, Hamil- 
tons, and Parkers, who so effectually aided his views, that he 
was enabled, in July, 1786, to send forth a little volume, la- 
den with all his hopes, tothe world. Never was poet's so 
received with so much affection, and even rapture. The vor 
ume, we may say, flew from cottage to hall, and from hall to. 
castle ; the farmer at his plough, the shepherd with his flock, 
the country maiden at her wheel, were not less moved than 
were the well educated; the college bred, the high born, and 
the far descended. Nor was it any wonder; fox the poems 
were all life and energy, and bore the impress of a warm 
heart and a mind of the highest order, They abounded with 
passions and opinions fresh from natare ; contained vivid pic- 
tures of domestic happiness, rustic the raptures 
of innocent love. = of the pact eh there, 
without its coarseness ; there was a i humor,but 
no grossness ; a ever natural and + mn rary 








derness that readily allied itself with mirth; and a sublime 
morality which, avoiding moroseness, 


ta soothe and 








Although it is difficult vo explaim how they acquired the 


lelevate. Toa love of human nature, he 


an affection 


The poet [Cowper] whose character I have endeavored to | 
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for the flowers of the valley, the fowls of the air, the beasts 
of the field: he acknowledged thé tie of social sympathy, 
which bound his heart to all created,things ; and carried his 
universal good will so far, as to en in hopes of universal 
redemption, and the restoration of the doomed spirits to pow- 
erand lustre. All this, and much more, was told in the lan- 

age of humble life, in a dialeet reckoned barbarous by 
scholars; but which, coming from the lips of inspiration, be- 
came classic and elevated. 

The name of Burns, and the fame of his poetry, flashed like 
sunshine over the land; and, as Byron said of himself, he lay 
down to sleep, obscure; and awoke, eminent. The first scho- 
Jars of Scotland courted his acquaintance ; and the highest 
and the lowest names in the country were huddled together, | 

a the subscription for a new edition of his works. He was 

to Edinburgi, where Blair called him the ‘Lowland 

jan; Burnet took him to his evening parties, where he 
drank wine out of bottles wfeathed with flowers, in the man- 
ner of the ancients; Makepzie handed him to a wider fame, 
in a generous and venturofis critique ; and the Duchess of 
Gordon admired his wit, and took his arm as she walked from 
the drawing room to the supper table. The inspired Peas- 
ant of the West was received and entertained as a sort of 
wonder: he was ¢xhibited at the tables of the great, that 
they might maké merry with him, as the lords of the Philis- 
tines’of old, with Samson: lords nodded approbation to the 
sallies of his wit, and ladies sat around Ifim in a ring, fanning 
his forehead with their plumes, surprised at his untutored el- 
oquence. Some pension, post, or place, was expected by the 
country to be bestowed on the poet: one wrote to him that 
the Government would surely do something ; a second hint- 
ed at royal patronage ; while a third, wiser than any, whis- 
red, “return to the fanners and the furrowed field, and be 
independent.” He was praised, caressed, and feasted, till the 
taste for things rustic was cloyed, and men desired to see 
something new: lords and ladies neglected to invite him,— 
and when they met him by chance, saluted him coldly, or 
passed him with averted eyes. He stayed for nearly a whole 
year in Edinburgh, and seeing at last that his hopes were 
vain, retired in deep anger and disgust to Nightsdale ; took 
the farm of Ellisland from Miller of Daiswinton; married 


—— 





— <2 





in Westminster School, where he gained a name for being 
both stirring at play, and quick in his lessons: what he ac- 
quired in Westminster, he took with him to the University : 
bat he did not remain long there. He gave in his adhesion 
to the Muses early, and courted public notice in a succession 
of poems of an epic stamp,which raised him high in the ranks 
of inspiration, ‘Joan of Arc’ was writted before he was! 
twenty-one years old: the preface is dated November 1795:) 
in all the history of our poetry, we lave no poem of that high| 
order—containing such truly heroic and deeply pathetic pas-| 
sages, written by one so youthful. In those days, when the| 
bard was young and ardent, and before reflection and the! 
world had sobered down his notions, he was smitten with ved 
stories of the revolutionists of France, and rejoiced in their 
promises of equality in all matters save genius. In this he| 
went hand in hand with almost all the nation; for who did | 
not rejoice to see a doting tyranny trampled to dust, and a 
hope of liberty held out for enslaved millions? But soon af-| 
ter he published his first epic, Southey beheld the Goddess 
of Freedom metamorphosed into the Demon of Conquest,and 
the citizens of France marching to the subjugation of free 
States, with a Chief whose war-cry was universal dominion. 
The poet turned from the French—nat freedom—and lent 
his aid to his own land, then menaced by ‘the Friends of the 
People,’ with right good will. This very natural line of con- 
duct has raised a hue-and-cry of political heresy against him, 
which is often renewed, Byron was one of the bitterest of 
his foes; and has left traces of this unamiable spirit in too 
many places in his works. 

To the ‘Joan of Arc,’ succeeded ‘Thalaha,’ an Arabian po- 
em, with much of the wonderful and wild, but more of the 
natural and heroic: the introduction—more brief than com- 
mon with Southey—is dated, Cintra, October 1800, The ir- 
regular measure in which it is written, he looks on as the 
arabesque ornament of an Arabian tale, and says truly, that 
the so pu reader cannot distort it into discord. Itis, indeed, 
musical : 








How beautiful is Night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air: 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven: 





Jean Armour, and resolved to be prudent and laborious. But 
all his speculations regarding independence were doomed to 
be unfortunate: the farm required more attention than the 
poet was disposed to bestow upon it ; he resigued it ; accep- 
ted a situation in the Excise, and lived in the hopes of risin 

to the station of Supervisor. “The luckless star that rule 

his lot” interposed ; he felt, as the world now feels, that his 
country had neglected him; and, in the bitterness of disap- 
pointed hope, spoke too freeiy about freedom, the natural dig- 
nity. of genius, and the fame which talents bring, compared 
to the rank which a king bestows. He was given to under- 
stand that his hopes of preferment were blasted ; and that his 
continuing in his humble office depended on his silence. He 
survived this degradation a year or more, but never held up 


his head again: he died in the summer of 1796, more of | 


broken heart than of any other illness, 

In person, Barns was tall, well made, and muscular,—and 
of such activity, that few could match him in the toil which 
husbandry requires. His forehead was broad, tis hair incli- 
ning to curl, his visage very swarthy, his eyes large, dark, 
and lustrous, and his voice deep and manly. As a poet, he 
stands in the first rank. His conceptions are all original ; his 
thoghts are new and weighty ; his style unborrowed ; and he 
owes no honor to the subjects which his Muse selected—for 
they are ordinary, and such as would have tempted no poet, 
sava himself, to sing about. All. he has written is distin- 
guished by a happy carelessness, a fine elasticity of spirit, 
and a singular felicity of expression—by the ardor of an im- 

assioned heart, and the vigor of aclear understanding. His 
Eosmae is familiar, yet dignified; careless, yet concise; he 
sheds a redeeming light on all he touches ; whatever bis eye 
lances on, rises into life and beauty. Of Beauty itself, he 
written with more fervor and inspiration than all other 
modern poets put together; the compliments he pays are 
destined to live while we have loveliness in the land :— 
There’s nought but care on every han’, 
In every hour that passes ; 
What signifies the life o’ man, 
An’ ’twere na for the lasses! 
Auld Nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes ; 
Her ’prentice hau’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses. 


He is the poet of freedom as well as of beauty; his song 
of the Bruce—his ‘ Man’s a man, for a’ that’—and others of 
the same mark, will endure while the language lasts. Peace 
be with his great and injured spirit! 


SOUTHEY. 


There are poets whose genius is not confined to verse— 
but who, after 
scend and travel into the wide domains of history, and gain 
omens Sean’ 7 math spoil + aglhery | one 
Robert Southey is of these, and one most distinguish - 
ed. He was born in the Parish of Christ Church, Bristol, in 
the year 1774: his parents were of such substance as to be 


ing almost the summit of Parnassus, de- 


In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls oa the dark blue depths ; 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is Night! 


The poem relates the fortunes of the heroic orphan Tha- 

laba, who, by the aid of virtue, and love, and courage, tri- 
umphs over spiritual as well as material enemies. It is a 
poring story—for, of all our poets, Southey has the truest 
pathos. 
* Madoc,’ which appeared in 1805, is a poem founded on a 
Welsh tradition, that in the twelfth century one of the prin- 
ces of Wales led a band of adventurers in search of a more 
hospitable land than their own, and formed a settlement in 
America, “Strong evidence,” says the poet, * has been ad- 
duced, that he reached America, and that his posterity exist 
there to this day, on the Southern brarches of the Missouri.” 
That the country has since been explored, and no Welsh In- 
dians found, makes nothing against the beauty of the poem. 
The narrative is in blank verse, “the noblest measure,” says 
the poet in the preface of Thaleba, “in my judgment, of 
which our admirable language is capable.” Of this fine mea- 
sure, he has here and elsewhere shown himself a great mas- 
ter. To the regular ‘ Madoc,’ succeeded the wilder ‘ Keha- 
ma,’ a tale of the Hindoos; emblazoning the superstitious 
beliefs, and impulses, and feelings, .ad manners of that sin- 
gular people. It was printed, I think, in the year 1809: the 
story relates the triumph of the powerful and wicked,through 
the means of a prayer and a curse, over the beautiful and the, 
pure, till time and penance remove the charm, and truth and 
virtue prevail. The measure is irregular—sometimes with, 
then without rhyme; but always harmonious and pleasing ‘o, 
the ear: nor are the attractions of fahcy and sensibility want- 
ing. The character of young Neallinay, and the detail of her 
sufferings, are full of tenderness and pathos—of gentleness 
and the exquisite simplicity of nature. ‘It is altogether a 
magnificent fiction ; and though its machinery and manners 
were strange to the public ear, it was well received,and went 
through various editions. 

With * Roderick the Last of the Goths,’ Southey resolved,| 
it seems, to bid farewell to national and historic fiction: it is, 
the last of his greater poems; and though not in matters of 
fancy and imagination the highest, it 1s considered, and [| 





think justly, not only the most touching of his productions, 


but the most affecting and heroic of modern times. It has) 
the pathos of sentiment and of situation, and is written in vi- 
gorous and massive blank verse, and in such manly and racy 
English, as few bards of these our latter days can approach. 
Of this, the flight of Roderick may serve as a specimen of 
what is impressed on every page of the poem: 








From the throng 
He turned aside, unable to endure 
This burthen of the general woe: nor walls, 
Nor towers, nor mountain fastnesses he sought : 











able to give him an excellent education: he was some time 


A firmer hold his spirit yearned to find, 


A rock of surer strength. Unknowing whore, 
Straight through the wild he hastened all the day, 
And with unslackened speed was travelling still, 
When evenisig gathered round. Seven days,.from morn 
Till night he travelled thus: the forest , 

The fig-grove by the fearful husbandmau 
Forsaken to the spoiler, and the vines, 

Where fox and household dog together now 

Fed on the vintage, gave him food: the hand 

Of Heaven was on him, and the agony 

Which wrought within, supplied a strength beyond 
The natural force of man. 





| Roderick escaped, in the poet's song, from the fatal field 
|in which he lost his crown, to the Moor§; sought, by a life 
|of mortification and repentance, to appease offended Heaven, 
‘and finally appeared as a stranger warriorin the ranks of his 


|| own army, turned the tide of battle by his valor; and having 


|saved the country he had injured, departed, and was seen no 
|more. In the minor poems of Southey, there is great and 
various merit; some are of a joyous, others of a satiric nature: 
the former have tender passages amid their mirth, and the 
latter are discerning and sarcastic, wear an air of simplicity 
and sincerity, and pass the objects of their invective or their 
scorn, under the “saws and harrows of iron,” with such readi- 
ness and force, as rank the author high among the sons of sa- 
| tirie song. 

| Southey has the great merit of being original in his con- 
ceptions, in his subjects, and in the structure of his verse ;— 
he is ever equable, clear, and flowing—has matter always 
ready, imagery at command; and, so earnest and ssed 
| with his theme, as never, for a moment, to cease to interest 
us. His thoughts are generally just and noble ; be is a lover 
of mercy—an admirer of whatever is generous and heroic.— 
His poems have survived the sternest and most onmitigated 
criticism; against him, as against Wordsworth, critics bent 
their sharpest shafts, and, for a time, appeared to daunt, dis- 
‘concert, and oppress him; because his song was that 
jof other men, he was treated with all this ; bis 
|fault was his merit: bad he sung as others have dove, he 
might have sung pleasingly ead with effect: but he gave 
way to his own emotions, and, at the risk of critical r 
dom, established himself as an original, who copied but from 
his own heart and conceptions. His life has been Jaborions 
and exemplary; he is one of our most fruitful and successful 
writers ; his biographies and histories are considered by ma- 
ny superior to his poems; his mind overflows with al] kinds 
of knowledge. He lives at Keswick, in as retired a way as 
his high fame will allow; and few travellers of any taste visit 
the Lakes, without desiring to see the poet of Thalaba, the 
biographer of Nelson, or the historian.of Brazil. 


MONTGOMERY. 


To write the life of James M ry, would be to com- 
pose ea aromance. He wag borh at Irvine, ia 
Ayrshire, 4th November, 1771: his father, a Moravian pree- 
cher, removed him, at the age of four years, to Antrim, in 
|Ireland ; he remained theze for a year, and was then trans- 
ferred to the Moravian Seminary at Falnick, in Yorkshire, to 
ibe educated; whilst his father and mother sailed to the Weet 
Indies, for the purpose of instructing the negroes of Barba- 








||\does, His parents perished in this ven misaion, and 
|the young poet was nurtured and i y the good and 
|generous Moravians, The state in which he was kept, was 


not a little monastic ; for ten years he was seeluded from the 

world ; put the result was admirable echolarship—and, what 
‘the brethren little perhaps expected, a resolution to be a po- 
et. At tenyears of age, he was a of verses; at four 
teen, he had filled two volumes with his ; and the 
' Moravian brotherhood coneluding, that out of such materials 
it was in vain to try to make a missionary, had him articled 
‘first to one tradesman, then to another: the young poet ei- 
ther disliked business or restraint, and, having grown up al- 
‘most Yo manhood, resolved to seek something for bitneeltoa 
| He accordingly, in the year 1792, associated himself with the 
‘editor of the Sheffield Register, a journal vehement in the 
/cause of public freedom ; aclergyman wrote asong in honor 
‘oF the fall of the Bastile : Montgomery boldly printed it, and 
|in 1795, was fined twenty pounds, and iwprisoned for three 
‘months in York Castle. On his release, he wrote an account 
of a riot in Sheffield, in which two men were killed ; an in- 
dictment for a libel was the consequence ; he was fined thir- 
|ty pounds, and sent six months to prison. The magistrate 
‘at whose instigation he was prosecuted, relented afterwards 
of bis conduct, and sought, by kindness and public attention, 
to efface all remembrance of his sufferings. - 

He was, however, so little affected by the rigors of a jail, 
that he wrote what he called‘ Prison Amusements’—a series 
of poems, sometimes light and airy, and occasionally serious 
and mournful—they were published in 1797, The retired 
leisure of Scarborough afforded him the . ge of com- 
posing ‘The Ocean,’ a poem; this was in 1805; and in 1806, 
|the injuries of Switzerland inspired him with the idea of giv- 
jing a picture of the misery to which a Swiss family were dri- 
‘ven by the fraternal affection of the French. is 
‘of a dramatic character, and exhibits both ardor and seusibi- 
‘lity, though the measure is the worst that could be chosen 
for tenderness of emotion. ‘The West Indies’ followed; the 
poem was published in a most expensive form, and such was 











ou 


| emt 


the de’ that ten thousand copies 

18}2, he wrote ‘The World before the Flood ; though the 
time was remote, the country welcomed the poem warmly ; 
nor was ‘Greenland,’ a poem which gave an account of the 





Moravian missions to that land of frost and snow, overlooked, 
th a fragment : his last extensive poem was ‘The Peli- 
can nd,’ in nine cantos, suggested by a pmnee in the 
Voyage of Captain Flinders, to New Holland. One of his 
most lar works is ¢ ‘Songs of Zion; or, in other 
wi ions ofthe Psalms of David. Tv verse is gene- 
rally easy and harmonious ; but in simplicity and graphic 


truth, our ancient versions are not approached. The merits 
of Montgomery, as a poet, must be gathered from the appro- 
bation of the world ; and not from the opinion of the Edin- 

Review. His thoughts are pure and elevated ; his dic- 
tion fluent and harmonious: he maintains an equal flight— 
never high, never low; he is calm, but not impetuous ; has 
much tenderness, but no ecstacy. In person he is above the 
middle height, with looks composed and melancholy; he is 
widely esteemed, and is in his nature friendly and obliging. 





Bvitor’s Correspondence. 


Por the Literary Journal. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
SOLOMON DROWN, M. D. 


LATE FROFESSOR OF MATERIA MEDICA AND BOTANY, 
IN BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

Tue subject of this brief memoir, was born in Providence, 
March 11th, 1753. He graduated at Brown University, at the 
age of twenty ; and soon entered upon the study of Medi- 
cine. After attending three courses of lectures in Philadel- 
phia, he received a medical degree in that city, in 1781, on 
which occasion he read and defended a dissertation. He 
served as a medical officer in the Revolutionary Army, and 
was in Sullivan's Expedition upon Rhode Island. In 1785, he 
visited the hospitals and medical schools of Europe ; and en- 
joying the acquaintance of the illustrious Dr Franklin, then 
Minister at Paris, his opportunities for improvement were 
highly favorable ;—and the compass of his scientific attain- 
ments, shows that they were diligently employed. 

On returning to Providence, he resumed the practice of 
medicine ;—but shortly after, he removed to Ohio, and was 
present at the first settlement in Marietta, in 1783, and the 
year following, delivered an anniversary oration in reference 
to that event. This performance, and also a funeral eulogy 





on General Varnum, were published. He again returned to) 


his native town, and continued his medical practice until the 
year 1792, when ill health compelled him to migrate once 
more to the West; but learning, on his way, that Marietta 
was subject. to frequent incursions in the border wars of the 
savages, he eojourned for a season, in West Virginia; and 
from thence, proceeded to Union, in West Pennsylvania, 
where he resided nine years. Here he delivered three ora- 
tions commemmorative of Amc rican Independence, and also 
a eulogy ov Generel Washington—which were published.— 
Tn 1801, he returned to Rhode Isiand, and settled in the town 
of Poster, where he passed the remainder of his days, in pro- 
fessional and agricultural pursuits,—excepting a few weeks 
which he annually appropriated tu the teaching of Botany to 
the upper classes of Brown University, or to a private class 
of citizens, and in lecturing upon Materia Medica, two or 
three seasons, toaclass of medical pupils. He died in 
February, 1834, at the advanced age of eighty-one years, 


To those unacquainted with the favorite pursuits of Doc- 
tor Drown, it may seem strange and inexplicable, that one 
whose mind was so highly cultivated, and who had tasted the 
pleasures of refined and intellectual society in the elegant 
cities of Philadelphia, Paris, and London, could seek an a- 
bode upon the rugged, granite hilis of Foster: 

“To sit on rocks ; to muse o’er flood and fell ; 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene ; 

Where things that own not man’s dominion, dwell ; 
And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely, been.” 

But to him, Botany and a fondness for rural scenery were 
a ruling passion. He loved “to climb the trackless moun- 
tain, all onseex:,” and to contemplate that beauty, order, and 
variety, which is to be found in the structure of vegetables ; 
and that wonderful fitness to its end, which we perceive in 
every work of creation. 

But his attention to Botany was directed not more to the 
philosophy of the science, than to its practical uses in agri- 
_qulture and medicine. It may truly be said, that no individ- 


were sold. In the year) ual in this State, has equalled him in these practical applica- 
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tions of the science. Twice he was called upon to address 
the Agricultural Society, at its anniversary meetings. Those 
who heard him on one of these occasions, wil] long remem- 
ber the glowing animation he displayed, when treating of the 
suger maple ; particularly when he seized a branch, that lay 
unobserved in the pulpit, and extolling its value tothe Ame- 
rican husbandman, waved it over his blanched head, with 
rapturous encomiums. His second address was given but a 
few months before his death ; and its brevity, as well as his 
subdued manner, evinced that eighty years had wrought their 
usual changes upon his physica] energies. 

A few years since, Dr Drown complied with a request that 
had often been made by the Rhode Island Medical Society, 
of which he was Vice President, to act as Orator at its annu- 
al meeting. The performance, though brief, affords an ac- 
curate index to his prominent traits of professional opinions 
and practice. After an appropriate exordium, he observes— 





“ Were | to prefix a text to my brief desultory discourse, 
it would be ‘In simplici, salus ;’—restoration to health de- 
pends on simplicity in remedies ;—or, more literally,—there 
is safety in simple things. What a farrago of drugs has been, 
and pevhaps still is, used by many physicians. ‘I have really 
seen in private practice, and in some public writings,’ says 
Hoxham, ‘such a jumble of things thrown together in one 

rescription, that it would have puzzled Limself to 

now what it was designed for.’ A practitioner in the coun- 
try, said, that the quantity, or rather complexity of the medi- 
cines which he gave his patients, was always increased in a 
ratio with the obscurity of the cases ;—‘ If, said he, I fire a 
great profusion of shot, it is very extraordinary if some do 
not hit the mark.’ A patient in the hands of such a practi- 
tioner, has not a much better chance than the Chinese man- 
darin, who upon being attacked with any disease, calls in 
twelve or more physicians; and then swailows,in one mixture, 
all the potions which each separately prescribes.” 


“Unwildered by thorny theories, unstable as the phases of 
the moon; it would be far better for the practitioner to tread 
the path pointed out by a strict observance of nature.” * * 
“On a review of my own practice, [ think I have perceived 

reater advantages from the use of simple indigenous reme- 

ies, than of others commonly prescribed. Jt seems to me, 
that the human constitution, or corporeal frame, was not thus 
intricately and wonderfully formed, to require, in repairing, 
what some physicians call the broad-are—meaning mercury, 
arsenic, &c.” 


a 

“ You know, gentlemen, that mercury, used freely, will in- 
duce a mercurial disease, more difficult to cure than that 
which it was designed to obviate. Sangrado, in Gil Blas, 
ascribed all his fatal cases to want of sufficient bleeding and 
pe draughts: so some modern physicians seem to ascribe 
ali their success to a bold use of calomel ; and, if the disor- 
der terminates unfavorably, calomel, to be sure, was not 
pushed far enough.” 

“Tt is to the simplicity and paucity of remedies used,—to 
attention to the natural habit, and regimen, that I can, with 
least hesitancy, ascribe my success in practice. By this I 
would not be understood to boast of cures performed ; those 
were effected by the work of nature. What can we do more 
than merely to regulate the vis medicatriz nature—the self- 

reserving energy; by exciting it when languid, restraining 
it when vehement, in changing morbid action, or in obviating 
pain or irritation, when they oppose its salutary courses.” 


Dr Drown’s lectures on Materia Medica, contained many 
valuable observations on the medicinal virtues of our indige- 
nous plants, worthy of the attention of the profession ; most 
of them being the result of his own experience. But his pe- 
culiar fondness for simples and mild preparations, as mani- 
fested in the foregoing extracts, rendered his lectures less 
acceptable, if not less valuable, to students, than those usu- 
ally given in medical colleges, ‘There is safety in simples,’ 
was his leading maxim and controlling principle ; and that 
he was sincere and consistent in his faith and practice, eve- 
ry physician, who met him in consultations, will testify.— 
Butternut pills, decoction of mallows, and “pussy-willow tea,” 
will long be remembered as among his favorite weapons for 
combatting disease ; and these are certainly not chargeable 
with the blame imputed by him to some other medicines, of 
creating a disease more difficult to cure, than that which 
they were designed to obviate! But this is not all that may 
be said in their favor. Such milé@medicines are well adapt- 
ed to sume chronic diseases, in feeble constitutions, that can 
bear very little potent medicine; and such cases, it should 
be remembered, were, more than others, the frequent sub- 
jects of his care. 








never been equalled in this country. His various knowledge, 
fine classical taste, and lively imagination, eminently qualj- 
fied him to illustrate embellish the science of which he 
was an enamored votary from early youth. 

It would be unjust to pass unnoticed in this sketch, brief 
as it is, his oration in tehalf of the Greeks. When that suf. 
fering people were writhing under the lash of their oppress- 
ors, and their wailings amd cries for aid, were heard in this 
Western continent,in tones that aroused t!.e general sympa- 
thy into exertions for their relief, Dr Drown was invited by 
citizens of Providence, to come forward and plead their cause 
in public, for the purpose of obtaining a more substantial ex- 
pression of feeling than compassionate sighs, and piteous la- 





peared before a ¢rowded audien¢e, and pronounced an Ora- 
tion, a few extracts from which will now be given. 


“Novel and important is the oeeasion of our assembling, 
and great the sympathy so generally and generously ex- 
pressed for the much injured people, whese cause we now 
espouse. This, too, is an anniversary of the birth of the il- 
illustrious Father of American Liberty: and may we not pre- 
sume, that his benignant spirit will regard, with approbation, 
the doings of this day !” 

After describing Ancient Greece, and eloquently portray- 
ing the character of some of her distinguished orators, poets, 
artists, statesmen, and warriors, he turns to Modern Greece, 
and draws a faithful picture of the country and people: and 
having defended their character against some charges that 
had been alleged by their enemies, he paints in glowing co- 
lors, the wrongs they were enduring. 


“Tt was upon these wretched victims—among whom the 
inhabitants of Cyprus and Scio were pre-eminent in misery 
—that those Turkish beasts, in human form, rushed, with the 
fury of tigers ; attacking them with fire and sword, without 
distinetion of class, famil , or age, guilt or innocence; slaugh- 
tering unmercifully and indiscriminately, from the magis- 
trates of the people, the archbishops, od archons, to the low- 
est menial ; so that the blood of Christians flowed in torrents, 
dying the very soil of Scio. It was indeed a sight too borri- 
ble to he endured, when men beheld their wives led into cap- 
tivity—their chaste daughters we can proceed no fur- 





now remain but twelve hundred on the island. The greater 
part of the men, and of the aged women, were destroyed.— 
In other parts of the Turkish dominions, the Greeks were 
shot at like dogs, by the lawless Janisaries. Think of an 
amiable Grecian mother. an infant at her bosom, seized by a 
ruthless ruffian, fora slave. She knows, assuredly, her hus- 
band is massacred. Alas! the heart sickens at her destiny! 
Think of European and American merchants, obliged to shut 
their doors on women, who, after wandering for two days 
without food, and in constant peril of their lives, came to im- 
plore a single night’s shelter from pursuit, brutality, and 
death. Think of—no; we will think no further, than to strive 
to prevent such horrible enormities. Surely we can feel for 
the Greeks, without particularizing their sollbsings, and wad- 
ing through the blood of the victims of tyranny, or rather let 
me sey, of hell-born fury!” 


When his fervid manner had wearied his strength, and 
lowered the tones of his voice, already tremulous with age, 
the following classical allusions to himself were happily in- 
troduced: 

There is a sort of magic in the name of Greece. Often 
in fancy have I roamed about the classic fields and groves of 
that felicitous region, transported by a thousand agreeable 
associations. "Tis true, Parnassus’ dizzy height I dared not 
climb, It fitted better to haunt Beotian shades, and listen to 
the wood-notes sweet of Hesiod, when he sung the rural 
cares of Grecian husbandmen. Or, to ramble with Theo- 
o_o and gather interesting plants upon the Lesbian 

ills, or the delightful slopes of Mount Hymettus—or where 
‘ Tlyssus rolls his whispering stream.” 
The oration thus concludes: 





art—of ali that is fascinating in poetry and literature—of all 
that is excellent in legislative and political science, or splen- 
did in martial achievements—of all, in a word, that can add 
interest and true nobility to the human character. Thy migh- 
ty genius has slumbered for many ages ; but, it is now awa- 
kening from a long night of melancholy stupor, and shedding 
gleams of glory around thee, emulative of that which adorned 
thee in the zenith of thy former splendor. We, though far 
remote, and separated from thee by the maltitudinous waves 
lof ocean and the midland sea, yet cannot look with frigid 
indifference upon thy virtuous struggles, for all that mankind 
hold most dear. There are still some remaining among us, 
who have participated in like conflicts, for the ennobling 
prize of Liberty ! 

Ancient nursery of Freedom—Greece !—farewell :—but 











As a popular lecturer on Botany, Dr Drown has probably 


we bid thee not farewell, without an effort to assist thee,” 


mentations. On the twenty-second of February, 1824, he ap- " 


ther. Out cf more than a hundred thousand inhabitants, there” 


“Q, Greece! thou wert the cradle of all that is elegant im 
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heavy choir, chaunting— 
- Sound the loud trump o’er the AEgean sea ; 
The Moslem has fallen, and Greece shall be free” — 
the reverential aspect of an aged cle earnestly invo- 
king Heaven’s interposition in behalf of a bleeding people— 


and the venerable head of the Orator,bowed with years, and 
white as the snow through whose chilling depths he had wa- 
ded to plead their cause before an assembled multitude,with 
euch fervor and pathos—gave to the scene an air of moral 
sublimity, rarely equalled. 

Dr Drown was one of the oldest among the Fellows of 


personal observations appear to be stated with great fairness 
and candor ; and although his book has many faults, and is in 
some respects very defective, it is valuable on account of the 
mass of facts which it contains. 

It furnishes detailed statements of the condition of the na¢ 
tive trihes, of the means which have been adopted for the 
extension of civilization among them, of their usages, laws, 
religion, and domestic manners and habits ; and the effects 
which have been produced upon these,-by the conduct and 
policy of the Europeans. Some of the statements which are 
given in those portions of the narrative which are devoted to 
the history of the proceedings of the colonists towards the 
natives, are to the last degree revolting. The inhuman ex- 









Brown University, and formerly held the office of its Secre- 
tary. He was.a member of theyAmerican Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and an honorary member of several other 
learned bodies, The Rhode sland Medical Society appoint- 
ed him a delegate to the comvention that formed the Nation- 
al Pharmacopia. 

He corresponded with 
some other disti 


renville Sharpe, Dr Lettsom, end 
medical men in Europe, and was 
extensively n, by reputation, to the medical profession 
throughout the United States. 

In 1825, he published ‘The Farmer’s Guide;’ of which it 
was truly said, “It would be difficult, in the same number of 
words, to comprise a greater number of ideas which may 
prove practically important to the agriculturalist.” 

Dr Drown was in stature below the ordinary height ; in 
his manners retiring and unobtrusive ; and inclined to ab- 
straction. lf, when visiting his patients, botanical objects 
chanced to arrest his attention, they were apt to engross it, 
to the disappointment of those who were awaiting his arrival. 
The ancient Classics were his favorite study ; and he often 
regaled his voluptuous taste for English poetry and romance. 
At the house of a patient, his eye would sometimes light up- 
on a book that would chain his attention for hours, and even 
retain him in a standing posture. His intimate friends were 
sometimes favored with the privilege of htaring him reeite, 
in his usual enthusiastic manner, from some favorite poet— 
As, a philanthropist, it should be mentioned, that he was a 
warm advocate for African emancipation, and evinced a deep 
interest in the Temperance Reformation ; with the principles 
of which, his own habits had ever accorded.—Although not 
a professor of religion, he was ever ready to promote its in- 
terests; and in his lectures, he often alluded with rapturous 
enthusiasm to the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator, as 
displayed in the natural world. 

“ When to the common rest that crowns our days, 

Called in the eve of life, the good man goes ; 
and, ripe in wisdom, lays 
His silver temples in their last repose” — 


“ We think on what he was—his stainless worth— 
and, in the book of fame, 
The glorious record of his virt es write.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Travers anp Researcues in Carrraria; by Stephen 
Kay: New York ; Harper and Brothers.—This is a reprint 
of an English volume, some extracts from which were given 
in a former number of the Journal, previous to the appear- 
ance of the American edition. We have now had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the whole work; which is one of no ordi- 
nary interest. Notwithstanding the number of books of tra- 
vels and other publications respecting Africa, which have 
appeared within a few years ; we as yet are so little acquaint- 
ed with the interior of that vast region, particularly with its 
southern portion, that no work bearing the stamp of authen- 
ticity, which furnishes materials for increasing our knowl- 
edge on the subject, can fail to be welcome. 

Mr Kay is one of the missionaries of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Society, and resided in Southern Africa, for several 
years, in that capacity. His opportunities for acquiring cor- 
rect information on the various subjects which are introdu- 





cesses, the vile enormities, which have been frequently com- 
mitted by the settlers, many of whom are alinost as uncivili- 
zed as the savages themselves, cannot be perused without 
indignation. But even these appear, at least in some instan- 
ces, to have been equalled in atrocity by acts which have 
been perpetrated by the British authorities. The following 
is one example ; the facts of which are drawn, not from the 
vague reports of irresponsible individuals, but from official 
sources, 

in 1828, during a war between two of the native Chiefs, a 
| British detachment was ordered near the contending forces, 
‘for the purpose of endeavoring to effect a compromise be- 
leweee them ; but so far from acting according to their avow- 
ed object, they immediately espoused the cause of one of the 
tribes,whom they assisted in plundering the other,ani in car- 
rying off some immense herds of cattle from their encamp- 
ments. The fatal and barbarous consequences of this ex- 
pedition, are thus narrated by our author: 

“About a month after the above mentioned skirmish, a 
strong military force, together with several hundred armed 
colonists, were hurried into the interior, to the distance of 
nearly three hundred miles from the colonial boundary where 
they were immediately joined by an immense host of Kaf- 
fers, who proved themselves to be Kaffers indeed! Flushed 
with the hope of conquest and abundant spoil—having got an 
ally so powerful in their van—the’ natives hastened onward 
to the combat, pointing out exactly the site whereon was 
erected the temporary huts of the Amanwana. On the Sun- 
day evening, the troops arrived within a few hours’ march of 
|the spot, and, e' er halting for an hour or two, again proceed- 
ed, with the vic» ©f taking them by surprise ere dawn of day 
the following mo. ung. In this they succeeded; so that while 
the greater part of the people were still fast asleep, the rush- 
ing of horses, the clashing of spears, and the horrid roar of 
musketry, poured in upon them on every side. Who can 
conceive of a situation more awful? The thought makes 





of this sanguinary affair confirmed by more than fifty eye- 
witnesses, we could not possibly have given credence to it; 
so strange was the plan, and so barbarous its results! A re- 
spectable British officer, whom duty required to be on the 


must disgraceful and cold-blooded acts to which the English 
soldier had ever been rendered accessary.’ 

The moment our troops arrived on the summit of the emi- 
nence that overlooked the vale in which the Matuwana and 
his men were lying, orders were given for all to gallop down 
among the houses. The affrighted occupants then poured 
out in droves, and a dreadfully destructive fire was forthwith 
opened upon them. Very few seconds elapsed, ere every 


ry direction. Numbers, gaunt and emaciated by hunger and 
age, crawled out of their miserable sheds, but with pitiable 


Many of the females cast away their little ones, the more 
readily to effect their own escape; while others actually 
plunged into the deepest part of the river, with infants upon 
their backs. In this situation some were drowned, others 


one’s very blood run cold, If we had not heard the details) 


spot, candidly declared to the author, thats it was one of the), 


hut was vacated, and thousands seen scampering off in eve- || 


apathy sat or laid down again, as if heedless of their fate.—)) 


391 


———$—_——————————————— 
and. for the honor of our countrymen, we cannot but wish 


that this could have been proved. Unhappily, however, the 
unanimous testimony of numbers who were personally pres- 
ent during the whole affray, is altogether against this asser- 
tion—showing too clearly, that time was not allowed for any 
thing of the kind,’’ 

The volume contains'some very good descriptions of Afri- 
can scenery, and of the wild charactor and appearance of t** 
natives. The following sketch of the Bushmen, a party of 
whom he saw at a Hottentot village, is vividly drawn : 


“ Shortly after the conclusion of divine service, several 
other Bushmen made their ap ce, whose garb and man- 
ners furnished indubitable evidence of their having but just 
emerged from the gloomy recesses of the forest, or the still 
more dismal chambers of the cavera. The real condition, 
civil as well as moral, of this troglodytish race, is truly de- 
plorable. We cannot contemplate their circumstances, or 
even look upon their withered conssennnosss nest inex- 
pressible pain of heart. Hunted, for gene back, like 
partridges upon the mountains, they have become désperate;, 
their hands are uplifted agniost every one, and every 
hands against them. Robbed of their country, and driven 
beyond the ordinary range of men, they have been compelled 
to seek refuge and dwelling places in the glens of the desert, 
the thickets of the jungle, or the clefts of the precipice — 
There it is that we must, in general, look for them; on the 
points of projecting crags, or upon the suits of the high- 
est rocks, watchfully surveying al! beneath. With eagle- 
eyed fierceness, with bows fully bent, darts deeply poisoned, 
and an air that betrays less of fear than of hostility, they 
stand ever prepared to take fatal aim at all who may have 
temerity enough to approach their rampart.” 

We cannot, however, say much in favor of the literary me- 
rit of Mr Kay’s production. In addition to the facts drawn 
from his own observation, he has embodied in it much 
which he obtained from other sources. The whole of his ma- 
terials, both original and selected, are thrown together, in a 
very inartificial manner. This defect, together with the in- 
accuracies of style with which it abounds, detracts greatly 
from the merit of his otherwise excellent work. 

Viner : (Family Library, Classical Series, Nos. XI, and 
XII.) New York ; Harper and Brothers.—In this edition of 
Virgil, we are presented with the best versions of his differ- 
ent works: the Zneid by Dryden; the Eclogues by Arch- 
deacon Wrangham, with the notes of Martyn, Penn, &e. ; 
and the Georgics by Sotheby, the well-known author of the 
beautiful translation of Wieland’s ‘Oberon.’ 

Although several American editions of Dryden’s id 
have been published, yet it cannot prove unacce any 
possessor of this series. Wrangham’s Eclogues are worthy 
‘to accompany it; and in Sotheby’s Georgics, we have one 








of the best poetical translations from the Latin,which can be 
| found in the English Janguage. 

The selections for this series of classical authors, have 
/hitherto been very judiciously made. It already contains 
Xenophon, Sallust, Demosthenes, Ceser, Cicero, and Virgil. 
| We trust that the publishers will be enabled to continue it. 
There is &n ample supply of the best materials for the pur- 
pose ; the value and importance of which, together with the 
convenient size and moderate price of the volumes, is such 
as ought to ensure them a steady and extensive sale, 


A highly interesting and valuable work is announced as in 
preparation in England; which is to contain the ancient Sta- 
tutes of the Realm, Dooms-day Book, Rymer’s Collection, 
and a variety of rare and curious documents, illustrative of 
|the history of the English Government. The price ofeach 
\copy is to be two hundred pounds,—It is stated that the 
commissioners appointed to superiutend the publication, bave 








insomuch that the water was at length literally dyed with 
| blood. : 

Those of the poor Africans who are constantly engaged in 
a course of warfare, keep their spears, and shields, &c., al-| 
ways at hand ; and are, therefore, armed ina moment. And) 
hence, though driven thus suddenly from their hovels, every| 
‘man was as quickly prepared for action ; and after running) 
|for a short distance, uatil able partially to marshal their seat- 
‘tered companies, they bravely rallied, and prepared to de- 
|fend themselves. But, dreadful to state, their missile weap- 
‘ons were met by rockets, and for spears they received balls; 





} 





stand. Hundreds soon fell, and the rest fled to the moun- 


soldier’s horse was capable 


form of a note: 





ced into the work, have béen ample ; and the results of his 





“]t has indeed been said, that a parley was attempted ;— 


speared, and many stoned to death by the savage throng ;— | 


tains; whither they were pursued with as much speed as the) 


To this account, Mr Kay adds the following remark, in the) 


| directed twenty copies to be sent to the United States, to be 
deposited in the libraries of different public institutions.— 


|| The libraries of the Boston Athenmum, Harvard and Brown 


Universities, and Dartmouth and Bowdoin Colleges, are 
among the number which have been named. 
We learn by the English journals, that D’lsraeli the Youn- 
\ger is preparing a new work, to be entitled ‘The Revolv- 
tionary Epic ;—and that the Life of Mrs Siddons, by Thom- 
as Campbell, is expected soon to appear. 





|which their naked bodies were, of course, not long able to) 
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\|Of the quick pendulum may usher in 

Eternity ! ! Kneeling before him. 
BLANCHE. ( ing before him.) 

} My father! lay thy hand . 

| On thy poor Blanche’s head, and once again 

|, Bless her with thy deep voice of tenderness ; 


Scene-—Prison of the Luxembourg, in Paris, during the Reign|, Thus breathing saintly courage through her soul, 


of Terro 


rT. 
._ DAubigne, an aged ean gan his daughter, a young | 


BLANCHE. 
What was our doom my futher ?—In thine arms 
Llay unconscieusly thro’ that dread hour. 
Tel! me the sentence !—Could our judges look, 
Without relenting, on thy silvery hair? 
Was there not mercy, father ?— Will they not 
Hasten us to our home ? 

D’AUBIGNR. 

, Yes, my poor child, 

They send us home. 
= BLANCHE. 
Oh! shall we gaze again 
On the bright Loire ?—Will the old hamlet spire, 
And the grey turret of our own chateau, 
Look forth to meet us thro’ the dusky elms ? 
Will the kind voices of our villagers, 
The loving laughter in their children’s eyes, 
Welcome ug back at last ?—But how is this ? 
—Father! thy glance is clouded—on thy brow 
There sits wo joy! 

D’AUBIGNE. 

Upon my brow, dear girl, 

There sits, I trust, such deep and solemn peace, 
As may befit the Christian, who receives 
And recognizes, in submissive awe, 
The summons of his God. 

BLANCHE. 

Thou dost not mean— 


, Ere we are called. 
D’AUBIGNE. 

If I may speak through tears! 
—Well may I bless thee, fondly, fervently, 
Child of my heart !—thou who did’st look on me 
| With thy lost mother’s angel-eyes of love! 
| Thou hast been a brightness in my path, 
'A guest of Heaven unto my lenillp soul, 
|A stainless lily in my widowed house, 
'There springing up—with soft light round thee shed— 
'For immortality !—Meek child of God! 
iI bless thee,—He wiil bless thee !—In his love 
He calls thee now from this rude stormy world, 
‘To thy Redeemer’s breast—And thou wilt die, 
_ As thou hast lived,—my dvteous, holy Blanche ! 
|| In trusting and serene submissiveness, 
Humble, yet full of Heaven. 

BLANCHE. (Rising.) 
Now is there strength 
|Infused through all my spirit.—I can rise 
And say—* Thy will & done !” 

p’auBiGNe. (Pointing upwards.) 
Seest thou, my child, 

Yon faint light in the West ?—The signal-star 
Of our due vesper-service, gleaming in 
| Through the close dungeon’s grating !—Fearfully 
| It seems to quiver; yet shall this night pass, 
| This night alone, without the lifted voice 
vs adoration in our narrow ce!l ; 
As if unworthy Fear or wavering Faith 
Silenced the strain ?—No! let it waft to Heaven 











—No, no! it cennot be!—Didst thou not say |The Prayer, the Hope, of poor Mortality, 





They sent us home ? 


Where is the spirit’s home ?— | 
Oh! most of all, in these dark evil cays, 
Where should it be—but in that world serene, 
Beyond the sword’s reach, and the tempest’s power— 
Where but in Heaven. 
BLANCHE, 
M y father! 
D’AUBIGNE. 
We must die. 
We must look up to God, and calmly die. 


7 


|In its dark hour once more !—And we wil! sleep— 


i! 2» > + rite is closed: 
D’AUBIONE. | Yes—calmly sleep, when our last rite is closed; 


(They sing together.) 
PRISONERS’ EVENING HYMN, 

We see no more, in thy pure skies, - 

How soft, O God! the sunset dies ; 

How every evlored hil) and wood 

Seems melting in the golden flood ; 

Yet, by the precious memories won 
From bright hours now forever gone, 
Father! o’er all thy works, we know, 





—Come to my heart, and weep there !—for awile 
Givegiiature’s passion way, then brightly rise 
In l courage of a woman’s heart! 
Do 1 not know thee ?—Do I ask too much 
From mine own noble Blanche ? 
piancne. (Falling on his bosom.) 

Oh! clasp me fast! 
Thy trembling child!—Hide, hide me in thine arms, 
Father ! : 


D’AUBIGNE. 

Alas’! my flower, thou’rt young to go, 
Young, and so fair!—yet were it worse, methinks, 
To leave thee where the gentle and the brave, 
The loyal-hearted and the chivalrous, 

And they that loved their God, have al] been swept 
Like the sere Jeaves away.—For them no hearth 
the wide land was left inviolate, 
No altar holy ; therefore did they full, 
Rejoicing to depart.—The soil is steeped 
Ia noble ‘blood ; the temples are gone down ; 
The voice of prayer is hushed, or fearfully 
Muttered, like sounds of guilt.—Why, who would live ? 
‘Who hath not panted, as a dove, to flee, 
forever the dishonored soil, 
ned air ?—Our Saviour on the cross— 
on ing upon the scaffold—let us think 
and fold endurance to our hearts, 
And bravely die ' 
BLANCHE. ' 


A dark and fearful way! 

An evil doom for thy dear honored head ! 

Oh! thou, the kind, the gracious !—whom all eyes 
Bleseed as they looked upon !—Speak yet again— 
Say, will they part us? 

D’AUBIGNE. 

‘ No, my Blanche ; in death 
We sbali not be divided. 





BLANCHE. 
Thanks.to God ! 

He, by thy giance, will aid me ;—I shall see 

His light before me to the last—And when— 


Oh! pardon these weak shrinkings of thy child!— 
When shall the hour befall ? 
D’AUBIGNE. 
} os. ! swiftly now, 
And suddenly, with brief, dread interval, 
Comes down the mortal strokc.— But of that hour, 


Thou still art shedding beauty’s glow; 
Sull touching every cloud and tree, 

With glory, eloquent of Thee ; 
Still feeding all thy flowers with light, 
Though Man hath barr’d it from our sight. 


And bless Thee still with free and boun 


We read no more, O God! thy ways 
On Earth, in these wild evil days, 
The rod in the oppressor’s hand 
Is ruler of the weeping land ; 
Fallen are the f@ithful and the pure, 
No shrine is spared, no hearth secure. 

et, by the deep voice from the past, 
Which tells us, these things cannot last, 
And by the Hope which finds no Ark, 
Save in thy breast, when storms grow dark ; 
We trust Thee !—As the sailor knows 
That in its place of bright repose, 
His pole-star burns, though mist and cloud 
May veil it with a midnight shroud. 


ess trust! 


We know Thou reign’st!—-All Holy One, All-Just! 
And bless Thee stiil with Love’s own boundless trust. 


We feel no more that aid is nigh, 

When our faint hearts within us die. 
_We suffer—and we know our doom 
Must be one suffering till the tomb, 

Yet, by the anguish of thy Son, 

When his last hour came darkly on; 
» By his dread cry, the air which reat 

In terror of abandonment ; 

And by his parting word, which rose 
‘Through Faith, victorious o’er all woes ; 
We know that Thou mayest wound, mayest break 
The spirit, but will ne’er forsake ! 
Sad suppliants whom our brethren spurn, 
ln our deep need to Thee we turn: 


To whom but Thee ?—All-Merciful, All Just! 
in Lite, in Death, we yield Thee boundless trust ! 


It appears, on a cusual view of the world, as if there were 


a great number of souls originally made, and destined for 
human bodies; but that in the distribution, sours yot three or! 
four, and some none at all. 








As yet I know not.—Each low throbbing pulse 


Itis an ill cause, the lawyer thinks shame of. 
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In the apartment, a 
nor a very wholesome 
|ten out, it may happen 
‘ting at the same inst 


it is sometimes neither a very large 
rtment, where the reports are writ. 
t there ate ten individuals, all wri. 
t ; and go mingling their voices ig 
jokes, tales, inquiries @fter quotations, and so breaking the 
,eloquence with pauses for tankards of ale, and basins of 
_and mutton chops and German sausages, and all other mate. 
|tials for supporting eid inthe wore man, that it would 






‘puzzle all the conjuret¢ in the world, excepting those con. 
Jurers at the waving of “whose wands the printed eloquence 
|makes its appearance, to find out how any work of any kind 
could be done amid a confusion of sound, and of circumstan« 
\ces so perfectly Babelonian. But it seems, if there be a stam. 
ina in the mind, and if the Spur of necessity be applied to jg 
| with sufficient smartness, it cannot only work, but as orderly 
jas a mathematician and as“etrongly as*a giant, even when 
circumstances seem the least favorable for its exercise, 
Notwithstanding all the ipa the ribaldry, and all the 
‘teplenishing, which the exhaustiph of such steam engine-like 
labor requires, each of them cofftrives, at the end of eve 
minute or two, to toss from him @ slip of paper, so carefully 
written that it requires no future ction; and so close to 
the subject, that he of whase speech it forms a part, has no 
| disposition to quarre] with it. In cons@quenee of this promp- 
| titude and division of labor, it very often happens, that be- 
| fore a parliamentary orator has got half way his peoratio, 
|| the editor or other director is reading in print, the @pening 





| part of his speech, and cudgelling his editorial intellect asto § 


| how he may. give it effect, or answer it, according as it hap- 
pens to fall in, or not fall in, with the view which it pleases 
jor suits his editorial ardor, or his editorial policy, to take of 
|the matter at issue. 
| ‘There have been instances, in which long, laborious, and 
learned pleadings of counsel have been delivered, at not a 
very early hour of the day, sent up to town from a distance 
| of forty, fifty, or sixty miles,printed, published, returned back 
/again, read by the council who delivered them, and by him 
|pronounced to be a faithful copy, not only of nis meaning, 
| but of his words, before the opening of the court called him 
to a renewal of his labors on the following morning. There 
/are instances too, in which lengthened reports have been 
copied out upon the top of a mail coach: aad when an im- 
portant trial takes place within some twenty or thirty miles, 
jit is printed without much more loss of time, than if it took 


} place at Guildhall, or in the Courts, or Chapel at Westmin- 
j ster, 


| —_—- 


| The pleasure and delight of knowledge and learning sugs 
pass ail others: for if the pleasures of the affections exceed 
ee pleasures of the senses, as much as the obtaining a de- 
sire or a victory exceeds a song or a treat; shall not the 


pleasures of the understanding exceed the pleasures of the 


| We know Thou reign’st, the Unchanging One, th’ All-Just,| affections ? In al! other pleasures there is a satiety, and af- 
I 


iter use, their verdure fades; which shows they are but deceits 

and fallacies, and that it was the novelty which pleased, not 
the quality: hence voluptuous men frequently turn friars, 
‘and ambitious princes melancholics. But of knowledge there 
‘is no satiety; here gratification and appetite are perpetually 
interchanging; and consequently this is good in itself, simply, 
without fallacy gr accident. 





| T do believe the reason why so few men, even among the 
‘intelligent, wish to encourage the mental cultivation of wo- 
‘men, is their excessive love of the good things of this life: 
they tremble for their dear stomachs, concluding that a wo- 
|man who could taste the pleasures of poetry or sentiment, 
| would never descend to pay due attention to those exquisite, 
flavors in pudding or pie, that are so gratifying to their phil- 
osophical palates; and yet, poor gentlemen, it is a thousand 
pities they should be so mistaken ; for after all, who so much 
as a woman of sense and cultivatfon, will feel the real import- 

ance of her domestic duties ; or who so well, so cheerfully 

perform them ?—Jane Taylor. 


Quin thought angling a very cruel diversion : and on be- 
ing asked why, gave this reasun :—* Suppose some Superior 


| Being should bait a kook with venison, and go a quinning : 


I should certainly bite; and what a figure I should make, 
dangling in the air!” 


4 Be 
Zeno, of all virtues, made his choice of Silence; “ for Og 
it,” said he, “I hear other men’s imperfections, and con 

my own.” 


Se 
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